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Editorial. 


UR Congregational brethren, denominated Or 
thodox, are holding their National Council at 

Des Moines, Ia. This body corresponds more 

nearly to our National Conference than to any 

other Unitarian organization, although it as- 

sumes more atthority over the churches and _ mis- 
sionary organizations than our Conference now claims. 
In advance of the council, tables have been prepared, 
showing that there are now in the United States 5,900 
churches, with a membership of 660,400, which would 
give an average of about 100 members to a church.  ‘‘In 
1903, 1,082 churches were cared for in no way whatever. 
In the same year 2,113 ministers were reported without 
charge.’ The questions which are coming up at this 
session relate mainly to closer organization and the cor- 
relation of missionary societies in such a way as to re- 
duce friction, prevent rivalry, remove occasions for use 
less expenditure, and to increase mutual helpfulness and 
interest in the general work toward which all persons, 
churches, and societies should contribute. The problems 
before this council are so different from our own that 
very little direct guidance and example is to be expected 
for the conduct of our own work. But the spirit and 
outcome of the council will have great interest for us all, 
and will in large ways assist us in learning what the spirit 


_ saith to the churches of their order and of ours. 


ed 

SoME of our readers may be disturbed by the head- 
lines accompanying a brief report of an address made by 
Dr. S. A. Eliot at the Congregational Council at Des 
Moines. The headlines in more than one daily paper 
accuse him of seeking union between orthodox and Uni- 
tarian Congregationalists. It ought to be needless to 
say that nothing in the report warrants this interpreta 
tion. Dr. Eliot went to the council as Dr. Hale and 
others have gone before him, as the messenger of good 
will. The Congregationalists of whatever order deplore 
the fact that a hundred years ago affairs were so con 
ducted that a division became inevitable. All intelli- 
gent people see, as Dr. Eliot says, that with the same 
differences of belief to-day the separation would be im- 
possible. The same differences exist to-day in the or- 
thodox Congregational body without creating schism. 
It is now the evident duty of all Congregationalists to 
pull together for objects that they hold in common. It 
is also evident that for 450 Unitarian churches to invite 
denominational union with 6,000 orthodox churches 
would be suicidal. If any one were authorized to make 
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such a proposition for our independent churches, and if 
the National Conference and the Unitarian Association 
should succeed in carrying it out, the result would be 
the destruction of our Unitarian churches, with no gain 
to any one. Jet our readers remember that no speaker 
is responsible for the headlines, and that in this case 
they do not correctly represent the speaker. 


st 


WueEN the members of the Interparliamentary Union 
paid their respects to the President at Washington, to 
thank him for the hospitality extended by Congress to 
the foreign delegation, and to ask his good offices in the 
cause of arbitration, he replied: ‘‘I shall at an early date 
ask the other nations to join in a second congress at The 
Hague. I feel, as I am sure you do, that our efforts 
should take shape in pushing forward toward comple- 
tion the work already begun at The Hague, and that 
whatever is now done should appear, not as something 
divergent therefrom, but as a continuation thereof.’ 
Concerning this event, the Tames of London says: ‘‘The 
President’s speech was extremely brief, but statesmen 
have rarely said so much of supreme importance at one 
time. Not only did he promise to call another congress 
at The Hague, but he informed the delegates that the 
United States was at the present time taking steps to 
secure arbitration treaties with all other governments 
which might be willing to enter into them. ‘Our efforts,’ 
said the President, ‘must be unceasing both to secure 
in each nation full acknowledgment of the rights of 
others and to bring about in each nation an ever-growing 
sense of its own responsibilities.’”’ 


ed 


THE Women’s Alliance of Wellesley Hills sends out 
through our paper an invitation to all parents who have 
daughters at Wellesley College to refer them to the ladies 
of the Alliance that they may extend hospitality to them. 
Our people are so afraid of proselyting that they often 
fail to be hospitable. In all other religious communions 
care is taken to surround the youth who are at. school 
or college, or in business away from home, with influ- 
ences which to some extent make up to them for the lack 
of home comforts and companionship. It is very desir- 
able that all young people going from home, and away 
from the church in which they were reared, should be 
commended to like-minded people in the churches near 
their new places of residence. Often the whole course 
of one’s life is shaped by little things just at the forma- 
tive period when the youth is beginning his great enter- 
prise in discovering the world and finding in it a place 
to make his home and do his work. One kindly word, 
one friendly hand, one open door, will often make the 
difference to a young man or maiden between choosing 
this church or that, this social circle or another,—a 
course that will lead onward always to better things, or 
one that will turn aside to that which is not wisest and 
best. 

J 


GroRGE MereEpITH, the famous English novelist, has 
written a letter to the Dazly Mail of London which has 
excited even more attention that Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
account of the apparition of his dog. Mr. Meredith, dis- 
cussing the question of marriage and divorce, makes the 
brilliant suggestion that all trouble can be saved by 
making marriage a contract, strictly limited, say to ten 
years. At the end of the ten years the man and woman 
will no longer be husband and wife unless they make 
another contract.’ Divorce is self-acting. It will be 
automatic and final unless by prevision a new contract 
overlaps the old one. Children born under such con- 
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tracts must be provided for by insurance guaranteed 
by the state. The English journals do not know whether 
to take Mr. Meredith seriously or not; but with his vast 
influence they see that this is a very dangerous sugges- 
tion to throw into the whirlpool of public opinion. The 
two objections which lie on the face of the subject are, 
first, its evident unfairness to women, and, second, its 
total disregard of the first object of marriage; namely, 
the rearing of children. It was the prolongation of in- 
fancy in the human race which made the home necessary 
until children reached the age of independence and self- 
support. Together with the rearing of children and the 
intimacies of the home came the binding power of do- 
mestic affection to make the home permanent. Inter- 
twined with the loving care of parents came the affection 
of children and grandchildren, making the family a unit 
which could not be rudely torn asunder. 


Fd 


ProF. FINSEN, who died at the age of forty-three, was 
one of the bravest and best among those who have given 
their lives in the battle which science is waging against 
the diseases of men and animals, and the miseries that 
result from them. Finsen won a great victory of peace 
in the adaptation of light to the healing of frightful skin 
diseases. Although he did not succeed in adapting his 
discovery to the use of all who suffer, he put the inven- 
tive minds of scientists on the right track, and made it 
certain that soon apparatus will be devised cheap enough 
to bring the Finsen rays or something equivalent to them 
to bear upon all the germs which ravage the surface of 
the human body. As it was, in his institute at Copen- 
hagen six doctors and sixty nurses have been employed, 
attending to the treatment of two thousand patients. 
Finsen received the Nobel prize of forty thousand dollars 
for conspicuous services to humanity, and spent the 
money in perfecting his institute. 


ae 


Many American citizens enjoy, as they enjoy a sen- 
sational novel, descriptions of the barbarities inflicted in 
Russia upon criminals and political offenders. Highly 
colored records of travel in Russia and Siberia, with 
‘‘exposures’’ of the cruelties practised under an arbi- 
trary government, are read with eager sympathy and 
wrath against those who commit such atrocities. And 
yet in Russia there is no capital punishment, and the 
knout (now abolished by decree of the czar), the prison, 
and the mine may be matched by the whipping-post, 
the chain gang, and the prison systems of the United 
States. In an address before the Society of Friends 
Rey. S. J. Barrows shows that there are plenty of evil 
conditions in our treatment of criminals to which atten- 
tion has been called in Georgia and Alabama, but of 
which he says, ‘ “That similar arraignments of the prison 
systems of other States have not been made is not be- 
cause evil conditions do not exist, but because they have 
not been discovered and proclaimed with equal fidelity 
and courage.” 

wt 


In the days when Gen. Grant was President of the 
United States, we knew a postmaster in a town not quite 
large enough to claim incorporation as a city. He had a 
fair income from his office, but told the present writer 
that every year he paid out of his salary $300 to the con- 
gressman of his district, by whose favor he was nomi- 
nated to the office. He was patient in the endurance of 
what he felt to be a grievous wrong, but he dared not 
resist because, if he did, as things went in those days of 
political confusion and misgovernment, he was certain 
to lose his livelihood, and could not be certain that the 
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congressman would lose his place. Such a crime is 
worse than ordinary stealing, and we hope would now 
be impossible, but next to it in moral turpitude is the 
levying of assessments upon office-holders by the agents 
of political associations. The reform of the Civil Ser- 
vice advances slowly; but, if all good men will say so, 
this particular sin may quickly be made impossible. 


The National Conference. 


Next autumn the National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches will be forty years old, 
and will hold a session in some place to be fixed upon, 
and, if the wisdom of the council which has the matter 
in charge shall be sufficient for that purpose, will offer 
to the Unitarian churches of America a programme 
worthy of their attention. Now it invariably happens 
after a session of the Conference that some of those who 
are interested in this work, whether present or absent 
from the meetings, criticise the Conference for excess or 
defect of some quality, or they object to the place of 
meeting, the time of meeting, the subjects considered, 
and the disposition made of them. Now criticism, ad- 
verse or favorable, is always wholesome when it is of- 
fered in a good spirit, with sole intent to improve the 
work in hand. We believe that without exception those 
who are responsible for the present conduct of the National 
Conference are not only willing to hear criticism, but eager 
to know what their constituency approve and desire. 

But there are some—how large a number we do not 
know—who are diffident and fear to speak freely, and 
there are others who believe that free speech is not 
welcome. ‘They are dissatisfied, but do not know where 
the remedy is to be found. An extract from a private 
letter, written by one of our most conscientious and de- 
voted workers, puts the matter perhaps as strongly as the 
situation will warrant. Speaking of the conduct of the 
National Conference he says: ‘‘Exactly here lies what I 
can but think is the serious part of the present situation, 
and I am afraid it is more serious than you are aware. 
There is a wide- -spread feeling that a few men—good men, 
respected men, in the main, able men, but a jew—are 
running things, and are not willing that others should 
have much say. All the others are expected to keep 
still. If they presume to suggest anything different 
from what the denominational managers have ordained, 
they are disloyal or impertinent.” 

Now, if this statement truly represents the mood of 
any considerable number of our people, an effort should be 
made to change this mood of doubt into one of assured 
and cheerful confidence. ‘To this end, on our own re- 
sponsibility, we invite from any of our readers who care 
enough about the work of the Conference to attend its 
sessions, brief and forcible expressions of opinion. If 
any one sees a glaring defect in the conduct of the Con- 
ference or in the spirit of its managers, it will be easy to 
state a single point in a letter of three hundred words 
or in a half a column of the Christian Register. We shall 
be glad to receive many such brief, pointed, earnest ex- 
pressions of opinion written without reference to per- 
sons, and with sole intent to do good. Long com- 
munications covering many points are not desirable, 
nor are arguments necessary to establish any statement. 
If the point is not evident and well taken, arguments 
will be wearisome rather than helpful. 

One thing let our correspondents take for granted at 
the outset. The successive members of the council of 
the National Conference have for forty years given care- 
ful attention to all questions concerning the locality of 
the meetings, the character of them, and to questions 
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concerning their effect upon the people in the places 
where they are held. Any communications which proceed 
on the supposition that these are all new questions, never 
thought of or deeply considered by the men and women 
whoare biennially chosen to make the programmes and con- 
duct the business of the Conference, will not be worth 
printing. It. will be well also to remember that our 
conferences cannot be compared to organizations like 
the Congregational Council, the Episcopal Congress, or 
other bodies of different constitution, different powers, 
and devoted to ends which we do not and cannot have in 
view. We can make no laws for our churches or rules 
for our clergy. The National Conference is a repre- 
sentative body made up of delegates from all the Uni- 
tarian churches of the United States and Canada that 
care to send delegates, of all other Christian churches 
who wish to be associated with us, and of all such as, 
‘‘while differing from us in belief, are in practical sym- 
pathy with our spirit and our practical aims,’’ and desire 
to enter ‘‘our working fellowship.”” How can we make 
such a conference stronger, better, wiser, and more in- 
Spiring than it has ever been in the past? 


The Sacrament of Love. 


Lovingness is not so easy an acquirement as we some- 
times suppose. It comes not altogether by nature like 
breathing, or, as the old adage says, like reading and 
writing. It is easier to acquire the habit of hating than 
that of loving, as it is easier to acquire a squint-eyed, 
perverted view of life than a sane and healthy one. Lov- 
ing enters into the religious consciousness of believers in 
varying degrees, but it is safe to say that God prefers in 
his children one ounce of love to a pound of dogma. 

The soul is like a garden that cannot safely be left 
untended; for weeds grow much faster than wholesome 
plants, and there is no beauty of holiness that can be 
expected to come up of itself and keep itself free from 
contamination and evil contact. ‘The sacrament of love 
is that flower on the holy life. It irradiates the soul 
with beauty, it fills it with fragrance, and sheds peace 
and rest upon the nature. It is the secret of the highest, 
devoutest natures. We look up to them with awe and 
longing, feeling that their gifts cannot be attained by us; 
but the power of love is open to us all. It is especially 
the attribute of the humble heart. 

To be sure, it requires discipline, subjugation of the 
grosser parts of the being, before it yields mellowness 
and ripeness, an atmosphere more than act or word. 
The nature becomes, as it were, solvent in the religious 
element, so pervasive that nothing, however small, es- 
capes its touch. Ceasing to be an occasional thing of 
custom and world, love so vivifies it, makes it so beauti- 
ful and radiant, it is like a white-winged angel shaking 
fragrance and light from its wings. It is love alone that 
can save a faith from fossilizing. Habit indurates our 
feelings, lays them out, corpselike, where often there is 
no Jesus to raise this Lazarus. Love alone can do it. 
It was the sentiment with which Dante contemplated 
the divine in Beatrice, thus knitting earth to heaven. 
The exaltation of beauty passed insensibly into the mys- 
ticai passion of love, which perhaps he alone of all men 
was capable of feeling. But his revelation of the highest 
office of this passion has been of great value, not only 
in purifying the earthly sentiment, but in connecting the 
religious nature in a permanent union with God. 

The sacrament of love is a recognition of heavenly 
gifts, the gratitude this recognition awakens, the peace 
it brings in the contemplation of the universe, and those 
broader views that show us the all-containing power of 
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the divine thought and the reconciliation of seeming 
opposites. It is the sentiment that makes of life worship. 
Oftentimes life is cold, the sentiments are moribund, 
prayers spring from the lips, the sense of duty has no 
illumination. But to partake of the sacrament of love 
is to send a glow through all parts of the nature, and to 
change the habitually dull into the consecrated, to hal- 
low all relations, and to lift them to a higher level. 

It is the inner meaning and power of religion, and 
renders it easy, nay, natural, to know God as friend, 
companion, and communion with him like the breath 
we draw. It is the ideal for which we should aim, the 
rest of the soul in the sunshine of his presence; for 
having partaken of the sacrament of love, everything is 
easy. Not always can we find that enchanted garden 
of the heart where human love blends with the divine 
and is part of the tender over-brooding of the spirit. 
If we wander away, let us be careful that we do not forget 
the path of return. 

Having this inestimable treasure of love, it matters not 
much what we are denied. Soul-rest and quietude will 
come of themselves. We cannot hide away from afflic- 
tion; but the strength to bear will come as a holy visita- 
tion, as if God himself should stoop and overshadow our 
littleness, our incompleteness, with the sense of the all- 
sufferingness of his presence. For love is like a dove 
that has made its nest under our roof, and soothes us 
with its tender cooing. We may not see it, but we know 
it is there. The great heart of things beats responsive 
to our own. We are never alone; for God is the con- 
stant, the unchanging friend. 

Such love breathed in the soul of Mary, sister of Laza- 
rus, as she sat at the feet of the Master. It was well 
that she put away the trifles of life for a time, to be with 
him who could visit her only on a favored day, and was 
soon to depart, leaving the holy gift of his spirit. Such 
a visitation changes the current of life. What was once 
all absorbing, falls into secondary relations. After par- 
taking of the holy bread and wine, of a loving spirit, a 
great experience revealing infinite things takes us whence 
we may never return to our frivolities. To partake of 
this sacrament we must be made worthy. Galahad 
could only behold, after many trials and long wander- 
ings, the Holy Grail. There is a Holy Grail for each of 
us if we are worthy to possess it, a cup filled with di- 
vine love that God presses to the lips of his children 
when they come to commune in the right spirit. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Our Circuit Work. 


The readers of the Register will remember my recent 
appeal for contributions toward a five-thousand-dollar 
purse for the maintenance of circuit work in the country 
and small towns. Thus far I have received in answer 
to that appeal something over fourteen hundred dollars. 
The detailed acknowledgment of these moneys will appear 
in due time over the signature of the treasurer of the 
Association. Contributions have been in sums ranging 
from one dollar to five hundred. On the strength of 
this response to our appeal we have appointed our first 
circuit minister, Rev. Harry E. Gilchrist, recently come 
to our ranks from the Episcopal Church. Mr. Gilchrist 
has already accepted our commission and begtn his work 
in a field to be known as the Susquehanna Unitarian 
Circuit. It is located in the south-eastern part of New 
York. Some of the towns which are likely to enter into 
this circuit are Oneonta, Cobbleskill, Flavilla, Sidney, 
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Norwich, Belle Isle, Walton, Bainbridge, Worcester, 
Schoharie, Mechanicsville, Mohawk, Ilion, Stamford, and 
Kingston. Many other towns have been specified by 
Mr. Gilchrist as available, the fact being that in that 
immediate region there is ground enough for several 
Unitarian circuits. Detailed reports of the progress of 
this work will appear from time to time both in the 
Register and in the pages of Word and Work, the publica- 
tion of which is to be immediately resumed on the old 
basis of union with the Alliance, the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and the Sunday School Society. As 
soon as additional contributions to this special cause 
raise the amount received to two thousand dollars, we 
shall set a second man to work somewhere in New Eng- 
land. A recent graduate of the Meadville Theological 
School is ready and eager to accept this appointment. 
Such an enterprise as this is helpful to the work in many 
ways. One point to be noticed is that it provides im- 
mediate employment for two new ministers in our ranks 
without their crowding somebody else out of employ- 
ment. If enough money comes in, we can carry on this 
process indefinitely; for the field is ripe for the harvest. 
Moreover, our brethren of the Methodist and other 
churches have long since demonstrated the efficiency of 
this method of reaping. It is time now for us to show 
that, when the old method is employed in the service 
of the higher conception of the essence of Christianity, 
great blessings must inevitably result. Do I need to 
add that the blessings I refer to are not an increase of 
Unitarian membership lists, but simply an increase of 
faith among men and dignity of life wherever the things 
for which our church stands are persuasively and nobly 
set forth. We are not concerned to increase sectarian 
bitterness in the country communities, but simply to 
minister to the multitudes that are at present uninspired. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Copics. 


Events that have shocked humanity are in progress 
on the fighting-ground just south of Mukden, where Gen. 
Kuropatkin’s advance, which began on October 8, has 
been repulsed by the Japanese forces under the command 
of Marshal Oyama, after a series of bitterly contested 
engagements all along the line of action. At the begin- 
ning of the week it was estimated that the losses of the 
Russians in the week’s fighting, which the Japanese com- 
mander-in-chief designated as the battle of the Sha-ho, 
were 40,000 in dead and wounded up to October 15. 
Although no final estimate of the Japanese losses was 
furnished from official sources, the indications were that 
they were materially less than those of the opposing army. 
On last Sunday and Monday the Russians were making 
a gallant effort to check the Japanese advance at the 
Hun River as a means of offsetting partly the most crush- 
ing defeat that the Russians have suffered since the be- 
ginning of the war. 

st 

THE appalling loss of life in the latest clash in the Far 
East gave point to the efforts that have been made in 
Washington and elsewhere to bring about an adjustment 
of the dispute. In Tokyo the victory of the Sha-ho pro- 
duced an extraordinary result. Cable despatches from 
the Japanese capital conveyed the news that the victori- 
ous nation was so profoindly affected by the enormous 
losses of the enemy that it made no attempt to celebrate 
its triumph. From many sourcés came the suggestion 
that Japan would welcome an offer from St. Petersburg 
to begin negotiations for peace. It was pointed out by 
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statesmen in Tokyo that the Russians had fully sus- 
tained their national reputation for gallantry, that they 
were hopelessly outmatched by existing conditions, and 
that it would not be derogatory to Russian honor if 
hostilities were to be suspended at their present stage. 


5d 


AcTiInG with characteristic energy on a report from 
the Federal Commission appointed by Secretary Cor- 
telyou to investigate the Slocum disaster in New York 
harbor, in which more than nine hundred excursionists 
lost their lives last summer, President Roosevelt at the 
beginning of the week ordered the dismissal from the 
public service of the three steamboat inspectors whom 
the investigators hold officially responsible for the con- 
ditions on the Gen. Slocum that resulted in the frightful 
disaster. In addition, the President, in the course of 
a vigorous letter to the Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, directs that a sweeping investiga- 
tion be made of the condition and equipment of all the 
craft in New York Harbor, with a view to the prevention 
of future tragedies. The President expresses his pro- 
found regret that the department of justice can find no 
means to proceed criminally against the firm that fur- 
nished the worthless life-belts that added so materially 
to the mortality on the Slocum. 


a 


AFTER an animated debate that lasted four days, the 
House of Deputies of the Episcopal General Convention 
in session in Boston refused on last Friday to adopt an 
amendment to the divorce canon which sought to for- 
bid clergymen to admit to wedlock any person who had 
been divorced, even if he or she be the innocent party 
to the suit. The proposed amendment found most vigor- 
ous support in the High Church party. It was rejected 
by a total vote of 55 for to 61 against, 16 divided votes 
being counted as in opposition to the proposal. The 
present law of the Church, which went into effect in 
1859, permits the remarriage of the innocent person in 
a suit brought on the Scriptural ground. A provision, 
substantially the same as the one that had been rejected 
by the House of Deputies, was adopted by the House of 
Bishops on last Monday. 


E¥FFor'TS are being made by the International Reform 
Bureau to enlist the services of Secretary Hay in a move- 
ment to induce Great Britain to nullify the Anglo- 
Chinese treaty obligations which compel China to tolerate 
the opium traffic within her borders. In response to a 
petition signed by thirty-three missionary societies ask- 
ing Secretary Hay to initiate diplomatic action in Lon- 
don with that end in view, the Secretary of State has 
granted a hearing to the Reform Bureau and other bodies 
on the subject. The Reform Bureau is not limiting its 
activities to the United States, but is appealing to public 
sentiment in other lands in anticipation of the reopening 
of all international questions directly concerning China 
at the end of the war in the Far East. In England the 
maintenance of the opium trade in China at the insistence 
of Great Britain has long been regarded as a national 
disgrace by a large number of enlightened Britons. 


a 


AN announcement of confplete plans for the separa- 
tion of Church and State in France is expected during 
the present extraordinary session of the French Parlia- 
ment, which began on last Tuesday. Since the last ad- 
journment of the Chamber of Deputies, the relations be- 
tween the Church and the republic have been materially 
altered by the rupture of diplomatic relations between 
Paris and the Vatican and the recall of M. Nisard, the 
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French ambassador to the Holy See. In a speech at 
Auxerre more than a month ago, Premier Combes inti- 
mated a purpose to refrain from any attempt to restore 
cordial relations with the Vatican, and the tone of his 
speech plainly indicated a desire that the working agree- 
ment between Church and State be abrogated finally. 
There is reason to believe that the premier will continue 
to dominate Parliament with a safe majority. 


at 


THE gradual and conspicuous estrangement among the 
members of the Triple Alliance is attracting attention in 
the light of the recent conference between the German 
chancellor and the Italian premier. It was surmised 
that the two statesmen met to discuss means of checking 
the friction between Italy and Austria-Hungary, and 
thus preventing a definite rupture of the alliance. The 
disagreements between Italy and Austria-Hungary are 
largely a legacy of the Austrian domination of the Italian 
states and the war that ended in the establishment of 
a united Italy. On the other hand, the harmonious re- 
lations between Quirinal and Berlin have been subjected 
to a severe strain by the kaiser’s cordial interchanges 
with the Vatican. Italian statesmen regard the ap- 
prochement between Germany and the Holy See as di- 
rectly antagonistic to the Italian state. 


st 


ANOTHER step in the process of the realization of a 
French West African empire, extending from the Sudan 
to the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, was recorded 
recently when M. Delcassé, the French minister of 
foreign affairs, and Sefior Leon y Castillo, the Spanish 
ambassador in Paris, signed an agreement relative to 
Morocco which has been the subject of extended and 
difficult negotiations between the two European powers. 
In this convention Spain declares her adhesion to the 
Anglo-French agreement of April 8, 1904, recognizing 
French influence in Morocco. In return France recog- 
nizes the rights of Spain in her possessions on the coast 
of Morocco. By another clause in the protocol, Spain 
binds herself not to dispose of any of these possessions 
to any country except France. The result of the treaty 
is to remove Spanish opposition to the establishment of 
a French protectorate over Morocco, and the facilitation 
of the establishment of a Frerich administration in that 
country similar to the British administration in Egypt. 


Brevities. 


The itch for notoriety, a form of personitis, never ends 
in worthy fame or a wide and wholesome influence. 


Some Methodists are inclined to insist that there is no 
way to deal with the needs of superannuated ministers 
excepting as a matter of pure benevolence. 


The difficulty about any union between Unitarians 
and orthodox believers in other denominations is that 
in every case the Unitarian Church would have to go 
out of business. 


That clergyman of the Church of England who preached 
a sermon on kissing must have reached the last extrem- 
ity of mental poverty and spiritual decrepitude before 
the subject invited him. 


As never before, we think, the horrid slaughter going 
on in Manchuria is making war unpopular among the 
millions of common people in Europe and America from 
whose ranks armies are recruited. 
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In England recently a violin was bought at auction 
for $1.50. It was soon after sold for $7,500. Would it 
make any difference in the equities of that transaction 
if the commodity had been a gold mine, and the values 
multiplied by a thousand ? 


Critics and censors of their fellow-men are in danger 
of praising a few virtues and condemning a few defects. 
The result sometimes is that with lofty scorn one con- 
demns another who has in his constitution moral and 
spiritual substance enough to endow a dozen men of the 
calibre of his critic. 


Every fresh discovery relating to the hidden forces of 
nature is instantly claimed by quacks, and used ‘‘for 
all it is worth” to extract money from the pockets of 
the sick and sorrowful. It is safe to say that millions 
of dollars are wasted in this way which it would be better 
to sink in the sea. 


It is perfectly fair to say that the Hoar family, in three 
generations of activity in civil affairs and conspicuous 
service to the church, furnishes a fair illustration of the 
spirit and purpose of the Unitarian Church which trained 
them and which they have served with devotion. We 
might, however, cite other families”: and other products 
of an entirely different character as s“equally good speci- 
mens of the fruit that grows upon our tree of ‘life. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Wellesley Girls. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Please allow me to say that the members of the Welles- 
ley Hills Women’s Alliance desire to extend their hos- 
pitality to any Unitarian girls who may be attending 
Wellesley College. If the parents of such girls will send 
their names and addresses either to me or to Miss Mary 
Smith, who directly represents the ladies of the Alliance, 
everything will be done to make them feel at home in 
our church. JOHN SNYDER. 

WELLESLEY HILLs, MAss. 


Peace through Justice. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The question raised by Rev. Asaph Hall as to the 
value of a ‘‘peace at any price’”’ policy is not relevant to 
the work of the Interparliamentary Union to which I 
called attention in the Christian Register of October 6, 
nor does it apply to the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
nor does it represent the attitude of many people who 
attended the recent International Peace Conference at 
Boston. 

The larger modern peace movement is not based on 
absolute non-resistance. It is not adequately described 
asa ‘‘peace at any price’ programme. ‘The great argu- 
ment for the modern peace movement is that it is a 
movement to secure peace through justice. . Peace based 
on any other principle is inadequate and impossible. 
The appeal for the establishment of a Hague Tribunal, 
and the recent resolution of the Interparliamentary Union 
asking the President to call another Hague Conference, 
represents a demand for some better instrument of justice. 
War as an instrument of justice has in most cases been a 
dreadful failure. Diplomacy has often been a failure; 
but an international court, non-sectional and non-par- 
tisan, deliberating in an atmosphere above corruption or 
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diplomatic intrigue, represents a new instrumentality 
through which justice may be secured. 

Such a court may not be infallible, but it constitutes 
the best means yet devised by mankind for reaching a 
just decision. And in the campaign to secure it are en- 
listed not only our good friends the Quakers, who have 
never really wished to separate peace and justice, but 
many of the most prominent officers in the army and 
navy of the United States, who look for a time when 
war between nations will be as infrequent as between 
our forty-five States, and when the professional soldier, 
like the ideal professional policeman, will be a national 
or international guardian of the peace and justice of the 
world. S. J. BARROWS. 


Loyalty of Pocket. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Being a free lance with no official restraints upon me, 
I conceive that I may disburden myself, without seem- 
ing to look a gift-horse in the mouth, concerning a cer- 
tain tendency among our Unitarian benefactors. 

How often do we read more or less imposing lists of 
the bequests of wealthy Unitarians, beginning with a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand-or more to 
some philanthropy, as educational institution, and ending 
usually with ‘“‘American Unitarian Association, $5,000.” 
Whenever I see such a list, my blood boils. I do not 
mean to criticise our dead. I recognize the broad- 
mindedness, the open heart and hand, the many-sided 
interests, which such bequests indicate; and I am glad 
of the five loaves and two fishes. But I am profoundly 
convinced of the splendid message and promise of our 
liberal faith, and my simple mind finds it difficult to 
conceive how a Unitarian who has been blessed with 
wealth can fail to make the spread of our gospel one, at 
least, of his favorite ‘‘philanthropies.” I have some 
notion of what great uses a hundred thousand dollars 
could be put to in the missionary fields we have already 
entered, or long to enter and cannot. I have listened to 
the repeated appeals of our national officers for means 
aggressively to extend our influence. We have all heard 
again and again that men were ready for this or that, 
but that the means, which Unitarians have in abun- 
dance, were not forthcoming. Have not our need and 
men’s need, have not these appeals reached the ears and 
touched the hearts of those alone who are able to help 
in large ways? If not, are there not some symptoms of 
Spiritual blindness and deafness, some traces of creeping 
paralysis in our high places? Have we not laid our 
finger on one at least of the reasons for our failure to 
inherit the land of promise? 

Why, in the name of all that is unaccountable, should 
loyalty of pocket be considered less worthy among us 
than loyalty of head and heart? A great faith possesses 
a man, not he it, and to it he is wont to give not only 
his heart and hand, but his substance, as well, if not his 
life itself. Where is that loyalty among us? ‘‘Where 
are the snows of yester-year?’’? We remember in our 
wills the work which we call the very bringing in of the 
kingdom of God equally with day nurseries and diet 
kitchens. What a notion of perspective, what a sense of 
values, is here! 

To those among us who kave means I would ery, ‘‘It 
is high time to awake out of sleep.” If you have found 
in Unitarianism the way, the truth, and the life, or any 
of these, give freely and more freely of your abundance 
that other men, as many as possible, may hear our mes- 
sage. Let your sense of human and ‘“‘eternal fitness” 
enter in, and do not, as you have too often done, give 
in inverse, but in direct ratio to the sublimity of our cause 
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and the crying immensity of the need. Help us to shake 
off this accusing consciousness of high visions before 
sleepy eyes, of great things left undone, of threatened 
inertia and death instead of resistless movement and 
abundant life. “‘Sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor” if you will and are sufficiently of Christ, but re- 
member that the poor in soul, in spiritual vision and 
grasp, are poorer far than the poor in mind or body or 
pocket, and need your first care and the last dollar you 
can spare. The church of pure religion and undefiled, 
of *‘God with us,’’ is of more value than many sparrows, 
and should come before all libraries and schools and 
hospitals. 


S. C. SPALDING. 
LaconriA, N.H. 


For the Christian Register. 


“O That Land! That Land!” 
MAy 23, 1846. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


In my dear mother’s Bible, by the hand 

Of my dear father written large and clear, 

With the day stated, and the month and year 
And place,—the lonely Banks of Newfoundland,— 
These simple words of doubtful meaning stand; 

And much I wonder what of hope or fear, 

Or homesick longing; or half-hearted cheer, 
Thrilled in that outcry toward some distant strand. 


That land! What land? Yearned his fond heart that day 
For heaven’s height or for that humbler place 
Where he had left his wife and children three ? 
Divine who can. Enough for me to say, 
It is all one. His best of God’s pure grace 
Was, here or there, with his best loved to be. 


The Awakening of Vesuvius. 


BY EDITH H. ANDREWS. 


For many a day Italy has not been so rudely shaken 
from its calm serenity as in the last two weeks, when 
excitement of various kinds has swept over the country, 
reaching every one, from the members of the royal 
family to the very humblest of subjects. 

Hardly had the little prince been ushered into the light 
of day, with much ringing of bells, waving of flags, and 
reports of cannon, when rejoicing was turned to appre- 
hension and fear at the sullen calm and riotous excite- 
ment of a great strike. 

Shops were closed, trains ceased running, and the 
streets were in darkness and deserted save when the 
strikers poured through them in hundreds, laughing or 
menacing, as the case might be. Even the pope in the 
silence of the Vatican has been disturbed by the echoes 
from a rationalist conference held under his very nose 
in the city, once the stronghold of the Church. Vesu- 
vius has taken this moment of social and religious up- 
heaval to shake off the lethargy of several years, and 
has broken forth in such splendor that all the questions 
‘of State and Church seem but petty nothings in com- 
parison. _ e 
-. It has been, perhaps, rather an acknowledged fact 
that Vesuvius has had her day, and that little more was 
to be expected of her. : 

Just two months ago a learned college girl laughed 
with scorn at an unsophisticated shipmate who was 
looking forward with excitement to landing at Naples 
in the hope of seeing a little fire from Vesuvius. 

When an old resident of the bay, who has seen several 
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small eruptions, lifted up her uncollegic voice to encour- 
age the young girl in her hopes, she was severely sup- 
pressed at once by the remark that no real eruption had 
been seen for twenty years, and so there was no sort of 
chance of its ever being active again. 

And yet here is Vesuvius pouring forth fire and lava 
and smoke and ashes in a truly magnificent style; but, 
alas! the college girl is far away. From the last of Au- 
gust until the 20th of September there have been numer- 
ous small eruptions accompanied by rumblings and ex- 
plosions. On the 20th the activity began to increase, 
especially during the night; and on the night of the 22d 
a torrent of lava was to be seen with three active craters 
beyond the Punta del Nasone. On the 24th the ex- 
plosions increased, and each one was followed by a 
shower of ashes. As the night came on, the noise re- 
doubled, and the sight became more magnificent. After 
every explosion a strong shock was felt, rattling the 
windows in the homes at the foot of the mountain. Im- 
mense crowds of tourists made use of the new electric 
railroad to ascend Vesuvius, and were met by people 
from the observatory, who told them just how far it 
was safe to approach this dangerous monster. The funic- 
ulare was pattly destroyed by little openings near the 
chief station itself. ® 

A panic began among the people in the nearer towns 
of Somma, Resina, San Giorgio, and Cremano; and, as 
the rumblings and shocks increased in force, the panic 
became intense. At Naples the shocks of earthquake 
were also felt with much force, and every roof-top and 
terrace in the city was crowded with people watching in 
awe the splendid sight which seemed every moment to 
threaten them, far away as they were. 

At the summit of the cone, on the side toward San 
Sabastiano, several openings appeared with high cones, 
from which fell a constant shower of sparks, adding to 
the general brilliancy. 

At every explosion a dense cloud of black smoke broke 
out into fantastic forms in the sky and then fell in a fine 
shower below, while thousands and thousands of boulders 
of every size shot up five hundred metres from the cone 
and then rolled down the sides of the mountain, some 
of them reaching as far as the road to Pompeii. One 
boulder, weighing twenty kilos, fell at the feet of some 
interested spectators, fortunately not touching them; 


. for it still retained enough heat to light their cigarettes. 


Others reached the incredible size of ten cubic metres. 

Curiously enough, the smoke formed into rings each 
time it preceded an explosion. In the eruption of 1900 
the rings were also a noticeable feature. 

One wholly new feature, as far as record shows, was 
the lightning which every now and then flashed out 
and was reflected in the smoke. 

The oldest resident of Vesuvius fails to remember such 
a phenomenon, even a pensioned guide eighty years old 
has never seen anything like it. 

The principal phase of the present eruption is explo- 
sive, the flow of lava being of minor importance. These 
explosions continued almost without interruption, and 
were accompanied by a prolonged rumbling like the re- 
port from cannon as well as by a characteristic noise 
which resembled, as much as anything, water pouring 
into a kettle of boiling fat. It is supposed that the ac- 
tual explosions took place about two hundred metres 
down inside the opening of the present crater which is 
on top of that of ’72. The boulders thus gathered im- 
mense impetus, shooting up through a narrow passage 
from such a great depth. On the 27th the places of 
the eruption had sensibly diminished, the ground about 
the crater, freed of a great deal of crumbling material, 
sank almost to its normal level, permitting the escape 
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of the numerous gases which are developed by volcanic 
material in a state of fermentation. 

The subterranean rumblings grew gradually fainter 
and fainter, but a shower of ashes continued incessantly, 
forming a new strata down to the carriage road near 
the home of the ‘‘Old Hermit.” The juniculare is still 
useless, and it will be three months before it can be put 
into order again. In the mean time the shoals of curious 
tourists must be carried up by porters i postatium. 

The dense clouds of black smoke now hide the sum- 
mit of the cone from sight, while the flow of lava is slow 
and at rare intervals. 

A little stream of fire runs down the south-east side 
toward Pompeii, and now and then a mass of fiery ma- 
terial shoots up seventy metres into the air. But the 
spectacle is fast disappearing, and people are returning 
to their houses with joy and thanksgiving that once more 
their dreaded enemy is falling off to sleep, having done 
them no more harm than a good scare. 

Vesuvius’s mission is over for the moment. She has 
shown to the world that she is still young and vigorous, 
able at any moment to destroy the numerous villages 
which have the temerity to cling to the folds of her skirt, 
and that she still holds her own among her fiery sisters 
tna apd Stromboli. 

The peasants are once again beginning the making of 
their famous Lachryma Christi in their peaceful vine- 
yards, prayers of gratitude are being offered up to the 
patron saints of the adjoining towns who have once more 
protected their followers, and everywhere the dreamy 
quiet of the enchanted, Gulf of Naples is settling down 
again for another siesta of months and perhaps years to 
come. 

NAPLES, ITALY. 


The Passing Show. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


In these golden autumn days this great exposition 
is passing from among us, and I doubt very much if the 
people of the East have really appreciated how great a 
show it has been. ‘There are two reasons for this. First, 
the Easterners have not the need for such a fair. The 
big cities are stored with treasure, and, sooner or later, 
all things come their way. 

Secondly, this exposition has not been properly ad- 
vertised there. The wife of one of the managers told 
me the other day that the Associated Press of New York 
wanted a million dollars to fully advertise the exposi- 
tion, and the managers agreed that the price was too 
high for the doubtful return. Whether they were right 
or not is difficult to tell. The fact remains, however, 
that, while the South and West are enthusiastic, the 
East is lukewarm. 

Each fair has its own peculiarities: this one has many. 

Chicago’s white splendor will never be forgotten, and 
Buffalo’s dainty color scheme is still a glowing memory. 
St. Louis has made no attempt at claiming attention 
through the artistic sense. As many collectors prefer 
to have their rarest gems unset or at best placed in crude 
surroundings in order that their brilliancy may have 
nothing to detract from it, so the St. Louisians have gath- 
ered the treasures of the earth together, and have left 
the setting crude in the extreme. 

The approaches to the grounds are deplorable, as bad as 
they wellcan be. The Wabash Railroad goes over a low 
bridge parallel with the main entrance, and the ground 
inside slopes down to this bridge in such a way that 
water lies beneath all the time. Through this disheart- 
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ening slime one must pass to gain entrance. Inside the 
eye is greeted by massive buildings with no suggestion 
of having been put up for the hour. From a distance 
they appear as though designed for future generations. 
The distances between these buildings is most exhausting 
when taken into connection with the size of the build- 
ings. Of course there are various modes of conveyance. 
The omnipresent chair,—indeed all vehicles are omnipres- 
ent; for automobiles, chairs, intramural railway, and 
people, all mix indiscriminately on highway and byway, 
but accidents are rare. However, if one desires to inves- 
tigate, walking is the only proper method. And walk 
one does, from almost the rising of the sun until the 
going down of the same, with the inevitable result. 

Here and there, through the grounds, are attempts at 
landscape gardening, and beautiful returns obtained. 
This is markedly true round and about the cascades, 
themselves a thing of beauty and a new feature of a fair. 
Tumbling down step upon step foams the filtered water, 
cunningly tivted to represent Niagara; and on either side 
bloom rare fluwers in the midst of grass as green as June 
can produce. This is beautiful, and from the plaza 
above a view of exquisite loveliness is spread forth. But 
only a third of the water power can be used, and that 
during but a few hours each day; for the strength of the 
buildings is not sufficient to stand the pressure. 

The real greatness of the fair lies in the magnificent 
exhibits. Not only are they rare, but each country has 
been lavish, and all is in keeping with the generous idea 
of this broad, warm-hearted West. 

Brazil stands fifth in order of rich exhibit, and the 
Brazil house hopes to take the prize for beauty of design. 
It is my good fortune to be entertained in the home of 
one of the Brazilians, and I hear much of their desire to 
stand well in the estimation of Americans where the 
products of their country are concerned. ‘Their coffees, 
pottery, linens, and wonderful feather work are worthy 
of due consideration. 

By the way, a comic reply as to this feather work 
came to my ear the other day. A visitor asked the lady 
in charge if the song birds were sacrificed in order that 
the glorious feathers might be obtained. 

“Oh, no!”’ smiled the attendant. ‘‘Only the bad ones 
are killed, the good ones—never!”’ 

This was reassuring, and one could but be glad that 
even a bad bird could be utilized for anything so lovely. 

The Tyrolean village is unique in the extreme. In 
keeping with all else space is utilized until a most real- 
istic result is obtained; and it is difficult to realize that 
you are not in a veritable village across the sea. Cour- 
teously and gently the smiling little maids display the 
wonderful wood carving which, in passing, is being sold 
to rich Americans for fabulous prices. They tell us, 
these modest girls, that the Tyroleans are poor, all must 
carve for a living—many are artists. They are indeed. 
One’s heart aches to procure what one’s purse sternly 
forbids. 

The Filipinos are getting bored with fairs and are 
acting obstreperous. . In surly fashion they pull coverings 
over their windows and make wry faces at peering 
inquirers. 

The Japanese dancers have drunk deep of American 
freedom, and many of them flatly refuse to return to 
their native land. Near us is a home where several of 
these aspiring freedomites live when off duty, and, since 
a report has been circulated that their countrymen are 
plotting to kidnap them, they are watched by police, 
much to the entertainment of the onlookers. 

Love of freedom, too, has attacked the Boer quarter, 
and desertions are rampant. Gen. Cronje has about as 
many troubles on American soil as he had in Africa, and 
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his mimic battle and surrender are hedged about with 
difficulties from within and without the enclosure. It 
is rather pathetic to see this rugged old patriot give, for 
rude amusement and money, a daily exhibition of. his 
own struggle and downfall. And not the least of the 
pathos is his own defence for his act. In reply to news- 
paper criticism he says that he must provide for his old 
age, and bravely defy his critics who would take little 
heed if he were beggared by and by. 

It is always humiliating to see an idol crumble, and 
this process is so pitiful. Perhaps no country will ever 
advertise as mightily as America. Certainly at this ex- 
position the different enterprises have spared neither 
time, space, nor vast sums of money. The National 
Cash Register Company, for instance, has a small hall 
handsomely fitted up with easy chairs, etc., where hourly 
a really good moving picture entertainment is given. 
To be sure, the pictures relate to the business and the 
business purposes; but they are artistic and entertaining, 
and a good lecturer sets forth, in taking fashion, all the 
aims of the company and the good accomplished. At 
the close of the lecture, upon one screen is cast the words 
of ‘‘America,’’ on the other, side by side, are pictures, 
really fine ones, illustrating each verse. Could anything 
better be devised? ‘The enthusiastic audience sings it- 
self hoarse, and goes out at peace with the world. 

Unfortunately the gates of the fair are closed, by order 
of Congress, on Sundays. This is more the pity here 
than in many other cities; for holidays are rarer,,and in 
many cases the employees of different concerns get no 
vacations except those they take at the expense of their 
own wages. Consequently these men will be deprived 
of seeing the fair unless they sacrifice much. Passes are 
issued for free entrance to the grounds, and in Recrea- 
tion Hall a Sunday concert of excellent quality is now 
and then given; but the masses are not the ones bene- 
fited, and entrance to buildings is, of course, debarred. 

Let us hope that the feature of the next exposition will 
be breadth of humanity instead of space. 

It would ill befit a good Unitarian to let a Sunday 
pass in this excited city without ‘taking a tranquil hour 
in one of the home churches. I chose the Church of the 
Messiah and listened to Mr. Day as he spoke upon the 
Peace Congress lately held in Boston. For one palpitat- 
ing moment, I feared he was not in sympathy with the 
designs of this Congress; but he hastened to explain that 
he thought the best results for peace could sooner be 
obtained by not ignoring facts, but utilizing them. He 
felt that the great interest in commerce and invention, 
and the gathering together of the same, would set men’s 
thoughts to more peaceful measures than anything else, 
and surely this is demonstrated in Mr. Day’s own city. 

Coming out of Recreation Hall later in the day, where 
I had listened to a brilliant concert given by the depart- 


ing French band, I overheard these remarks, made by - 


an enthusiastic Texan. ‘‘I came here,’’ she said. ‘‘think- 
ing Texas a mighty big State: you came thinking New 
York was. But to-day, under God, I am just knowing 
that the whole world is mighty big, and it is all his!” 

A fitting benediction, surely. 

Nothing can be more charming than the receptions 
given in the different houses by the various representa- 
tives of foreign countries. Courtesy and cordiality 
abound, and, whether you understand the tongue lan- 
guage or not, the heart language is unmistakable. 

I asked a little bronze beauty the other day her name. 

‘‘America,” she smiled. ‘‘I was born in Chicago. I 
have a little brother born here: he is Louis.”” Could any- 
thing be more complimentary ? 

Certainly this great fair has spared no pains in bring- 
ing together the peoples of the earth and their prizes; 
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and, after the show has passed and the great buildings 
levelled, and nature has covered the scars, let us hope 
that the wider glimpse we have had into things general 
beyond our ken will exert a broadening influence, and 
make us loath to drop our brother’s friendly grasp. This 
should be the lesson taught by every world’s fair. 

“The world is my country: to do good, my religion.” 

St. Lours, Mo. 


For the Christian Register. 


Tolstoi. 


BY GEORGE SHEED ANDERSON. 


Thou mighty Slav and prophet of thy race, 
Bold to rebuke a hireling church that stands 

To nurse a dragging empire, lifting hands 

With olive branch above thy shaggy face, 
Staying the war-dogs in their frantic chase; 
More potent far than blades of Cossack bands 
Or shriek of cannon o’er thy Baltic sands 

In ages yet to be—such lowly grace; 

Man of the ploughshare and the pruning hook, 
Erst slave to gilded pleasures’ vain career, 

Thou didst not bribe thy soul when visions clear 
Exposed thy painted mask, but shams forsook, 
And from thy shapely furrow muscovite 

There pours a Volga stream of wondrous light. a 


Reform in Russia, 


BY SVETOZAR I. TONJOROFF, 


An extraordinary event took place in Vilna, Russia, 
on September 23d last. Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky, the 
successor, as minister of the interior, of Von Plehve, the 
most pronounced reactionary in contemporary Russian 
administrative life, announced, for the knowledge of the 
civilized world, that he had set before himself the stu- 
pendous problem of introducing wide-reaching reforms 
which would ameliorate the condition of the great mass. 

Such a declaration, coming from the lips of the virtual 
autocrat of the empire, might mean much or it might 
mean nothing. The world waited for a solution of 
the enigma. Hardly had the new minister of the in- 
terior set foot in the palace of internal affairs in St. 
Petersburg, when it became evident to the army of 
tchinovniks throughout Russia that a new hand—strong, 
yet gentle—was upon the lever of the great machine that 
works for the happiness or the misery of one hundred 
millions of souls. Recent, yet already forgotten, secrets 
of the previous régime were bared to official light. Then 
began a house cleaning, such as Russia had never seen 
since Czar Alexander II., the ‘‘Liberator,” whose mem- 
ory is cherished by the Slavic world, promulgated the 
ukase that put an end to serfdom in the empire. 

In his interview in Vilna, Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky 
had pointed out the zemstvo as the basis for future self- 
government in the empire. Under the administration 
of Von Plehve, which was terminated by the bomb of 
an assassin, the zemstvo as an institution of local govern- 
ment had been all but suppressed. The crushing weight 
of the policy of centralization had well-nigh annihilated 
the right of free deliveration. Liberal members of zemst- 
vos who had made recommendations which appeared 
dangerous to the minister had been hurried into exile. 
Other local officials who had expressed liberal views had 
been despatched to places where their voices were si- 
lenced. br 

The successor of Von Plehve did not hesitate. Wher- 
ever investigation convinced him that no actual offence 
against the State had been recorded, the exile was 
permitted to return to his home. The zemsivos were 
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promptly made to understand that, under the new ad- 
ministration, they are to perform their duties for the 
best interests of their respective communities. The 
policy of repression which had been directed with a re- 
lentless hand from St. Petersburg had given place to 
an enlightened desire to know the needs of the commu- 
nity in order to meet them, in so far as they can be met 
under the manifesto of 1903, in which Czar Nicholas II. 
pledged himself to the principles of decentralization and 
freedom of conscience. The new administrator of Russia 
demonstrated by his official conduct that he was ani- 
mated by a sincere purpose, when he indicated, in the 
course of his declaration in Vilna, that all that was neces- 
sary to bring about ‘‘tranquillity, progress, and develop- 
ment in the interior of Russia” was a liberal interpreta- 
tion of that manifesto. 

In point of fact the question of internal government 


in Russia is largely an administrative one. The ma- 
chinery for an enlightened rule is in existence. It was 
in existence in Von Plehve’s administration. All that 


was required for the material amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the masses was a liberal mind in the cabinet of 
the minister of the interior. Such a mind Prince Svia- 
topolk Mirsky has apparently brought to the supreme 
direction of affairs. 

Determined to insure a faithful enforcement of the 
new order of things, the minister is devoting a large share 
of his attention to the reorganization of the personnel of 
the administrative service. Many of the tchinovniks 
who had distinguished themselves as reactionaries under 
Von Plehve have been removed from office or transferred 
to posts in which their ability to hinder progress has been 
nullified. Throughout that vast system of functionaries 
that govern Russia a searching eye is seeking out the 
men who are looking backward, with a view to their 
displacement by those whose minds are capable of real- 
izing that reaction is no longer the ruling tendency in 
the ministry of internal affairs. 

For one class of the population of Russia, perhaps 
more than for any other, the advent of Prince Sviatopolk 
Mirsky to St. Petersburg is regarded as full of promise. 
In discussing the condition of the Jews in the empire, 
the new minister said, to quote the Vilna interview once 
more :— 

‘‘There are other internal problems of great impor- 
tance, and, above all, the Jewish question, in which I 
am deeply interested. It is of the most serious import. 
I have studied it carefully and most faithfully. For 
Jews of the higher and better classes we have done much. 
The emperor’s recent ukase extended the privileges of 
residence and occupation. 

“But it is the condition of the poorer classes which 
is most pressing. They are restricted to residence in 
towns and cities and within the pale, where they live 
as best they can. I desire earnestly to give them larger 
opportunities for life and work.” 

Here again Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky touched upon an 
administrative problem of singular difficulty and com- 
plexity,—a problem with which European civilization 
has struggled with varying success since the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain. His views on the subject were 
read with hopeful interest by Americans and Britons to 
whom conditions in ‘‘the pale” in Russia present an in- 
ternational situation, affecting not only St. Petersburg, 
but Washington and London as well. The evident sin- 
cerity of Russian internal policy at the beginning of the 
new administration is regarded by leaders in the move- 
ment for the betterment of the condition of the Israelites 
as an excellent indication of the purpose of Prince Svia- 
topolk Mirsky to grapple earnestly and effectively with 
the difficulties of the Jewish question. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Atheist. 


BY ALICE F, TILDEN. 


Courage of heart and of soul, of mind and of sense; 
Courage to work in the dark and claim no reward; 

Courage to strain in the toil, each nerve still tense, 
Facing the final silence, knowing no God; 


Courage to live out a life on the terrible road, 

Knowing that at the road’s end all things must cease; 
Other with self at strife, not feeling the goad 

Of punishment following wrong, nor reward of peace; 


Courage to give of his best, when put to the touch; 
Courage not once over-ridden by sloth leaden-shod; 
Courage to bear and to die. Ah, but how much 
More might his courage avail, harnessed with God! 


Prof. A. Harnack’s Harvard Lectures. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


ere 


Through a misprint in my report of Prof. Harnack’s 
second lecture he was made to refer to ‘‘the prophet 
Moses’’! It should, of course, read ‘‘the prophet Hosea.” 

The topic of Prof. Harnack’s third and last lecture was 
the earliest increase and spread of Christianity. In his 
discussion of this subject the lecturer permitted his 
hearers, as he said, to enter his very study and investi- 
gate with him the questions which at present lay nearest 
his own mind and heart. How are we to account for 
the confessedly remarkable growth and wide distribution 
of Christianity in the first three centuries of its existence? 
The early historians and writers of the Church have no 
direct information to give us on this point. They speak 
of the marvellous manner of its increase and its marvel- 
lous rapidity, but they do not attempt to explain it to 
us. Of all the critical sciences the History of Missions. 
is the least developed. A few later scholars have treated 
of the earliest growth of Christianity, but with little 
thoroughness. 

1. A preliminary question is, How great, numerically, 
may we suppose this early extension of Christianity to 
have been? We have little material from which to de- 
duce an opinion. The authorities differ widely as to 
the statistics of the population of the Roman empire at 
this period. The_most trustworthy, perhaps, is a com- 
putation that in the time of Augustus the entire Roman 
empire contained sixty millions of people. It may have 
been, however, not over thirty or forty millions. Now 
a Roman writer of 150-160 A.D. declares that already 
the Christians were more numerous than the Jewish 
people in the empire. How many Jews were there in 
that day? Concerning the Jewish population our in- 
formation is fuller than that of any other people of the 
period. They numbered not less than four million souls,—— 
an enormous number as contrasted with the forty or 
even sixty millions of the entire population. 

This numerical greatness of Judaism was of immense 
importance in the development of Christianity. They 
were not all birthright Jews. Many were such by adop- 
tion, in great cities like Alexandria especially. But 
everywhere throughout the Roman empire, where Jews 
had penetrated,—and they seem to have been ubiqui- 
tous,—they established their synagogues and peculiar 
institutions, and carried on their missionary activities. 
Their assemblies for worship were like so many little 
heaps of powder closely connected by fuses with each 
other. When the spirit of Christ came into kindling 
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contact with these centres of religious life, it is easy to - 


account for the rapidity with which it spread along this 
network of congregations and grew to be such a power 
in the empire. Thus Judaism prepared the way for the 
wide and speedy acceptance of Christian beliefs in the 
first centuries. 

2. In studying the spread of Christianity in the Oriental 
and Occidental world, we must note that the new gospel 
in its earliest career was intimately associated with the 
Greek civilization and philosophy. What a testimony 
this was to the universality of the religion of Christ! 
Mohammedanism from first to last has always remained 
in close connection with the Arabian lands and people, 
and Mecca is still its holy city. So with every other 
Oriental faith. But what to us is Palestine to-day? 
Who of us finds his holy city in Jerusalem? 

At the very first, Christianity put on the new garments 
with which Greek culture provided it. Through Chris- 
tianity Hellenism, which seemed almost at the point of 
extinction, celebrated its resurrection and became once 
more a power, second only to the religion which reani- 
mated it,-—an influence enduring to this day. In every 
Oriental country with which Christianity came into vital 
relation, it was able because of this association with 
Greek culture and civilization, to adapt itself to the pe- 
culiar aspects and needs of that people, imparting to 
them its regenerative influence, while not essentially dis- 
turbing their national and racial characteristics. ‘‘Show 
me,” said Prof. Harnack, ‘‘any passage from an early 
Greek Church father, and, with but few exceptions, I can 
tell you with certainty in what particular province of 
the empire, whether Egypt or Phrygia or Arabia or so on, 
it was written. But in the case of the Latin fathers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries I cannot thus distin- 
guish them.” 

3. The unity of the Western Church in doctrine and 
discipline is in vital contrast to the manifoldness of 
Eastern Christianity. How is this unity of the Roman 
Catholic Church to be accounted for? By some it is 
attributed to the shrewdness and ecclesiastical ambition 
of the Roman bishops, who knew how to avail themselves 
of the events and conditions of their time to assure the 
ascendency of their own see. This, with the natural 
genius of the Roman nation for order and discipline and 
control, led to the unification, not only of the political, 
but the religious order, and ultimately to their combina- 
tion. 

No doubt there is much truth in such postulates, but 
they are not sufficient to explain so wonderful a contrast 
with the Oriental form of Christian development. The 
deeper reason for this contrast is that in the Orient 
Christianity presented itself as a relatively foreign re- 
ligion, not as an indigenous and congenial form of faith. 
In Egypt, Phrygia, Arabia, Asia Minor, everywhere, 
Christianity found itself confronted by ancient and for- 
midable religions, with whom it disputed the ground, 
and which often seriously modified it. 

It was not so in the West. There it encountered only 
weak and dying religions, cults which, like the worship 
of the emperor at Rome, had little virtue or power left 
in them, and which it supplanted with comparative ease. 
Christianity in its Hellenic garb came to the Romans as 
a welcome deliverance, and, less differentiated than in 
Oriental lands, grew into unity and power. 

4. The missionary ardor of the Jews next engaged 
Prof. Harnack’s attention. It was remarkable and was 
infused with the same Greek spirit and culture which 
exerted so powerful an influence on the early Christians. 
But here we come upon a singular fact. After the middle 
of the second century this propagandist ardor of Judaism 
to convert the world to its own faith and practice ceases 
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altogether, and Judaism is intent to cast out this Hel- 
lenic leaven which it had once so eagerly incorporated 
into itself. 

A great event in their history, the second destruction of 
Jerusalem, is usually held to be a sufficient explanation 
of this change of attitude. Much is doubtless due to 
this catastrophe, but it does not explain all. It was the 
apparent and overwhelming triumph of Christianity 
which caused it. 

The cessation of this Jewish prop ganda was of vast 
significance to Christianity, for it implied the end of 
that rivalry and opposition which Christianity had most 
suffered from. After the second century Judaism, dis- 
comfited, gave up the contest; and Christianity, the only 
temaining religious factor which combined Hellenic 
culture with spiritual and ethical ideals, made the great 
and rapid progress which history records. But this im- 
plied a great change in its own missionary methods. 
Until the last third of the second century we find re- 
corded the names of eminent Christian missionaries, but 
after that time no more names of missionaries are given. 
None of the fathers even mention the vocation of mis- 
sionary. This omission is not accidental. Missionaries 
were no longer needed in the Church Triumphant, which, 
through her own weight and power, increased as nevet 
before. The lecturer cited a striking passage to this 
effect from a work of Origen, which, he playfully said, 
he had taken with him on his sea journey to America ag 
light reading. All good and, alas! many evil tendencies 
of the time, flowed in upon the Church and increased 
her momentum. Like an irresistible avalanche she swept 
down the ages. Whether she was the better for this we 
may question, but certainly her growth was the speedier. 

5. A final question which Prof. Harnack discussed 
was the method and agents of these early missions. One 
may say, priests and soldiers ruled the world before it 
was ruled by capitalists. Did Christianity then come 
to its victory through priests alone, or through soldiers 
and priests, or by neither? Priests certainly have played 
a large part in the development of the Church. The 
term ‘‘Christian priests” first occurs in Tertullian, in a 
writing of 190 A.D. The Church was no longer satisfied 
with the original division into bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons. It created the priest as well. What is the 
meaning of priest? It represents the mouth of God to the 
people, the mouth of the people to God. It is the office 
of a mediator between man and God. As for soldiers, 
the emperor Constantine undoubtedly had some religious 
elements in his nature; but it was not the Christian 
spirit which attracted him to the new religion. It was 
the increase of power it promised him, an organized and 
formidable power he hoped to attach to his chariot 
of State. There seems ever to have been a strong mili- 
tary element in the Christian Church. ‘‘I do not enjoy 
this phase of its development, neither will you. But it 
is not to be ignored.” The ‘‘militia of Christ” is an 
early phrase in Christian literature. There seems to 
have been something like the Salvation Army in every 
Christian age. The Jesuits are a military order, with a 
general at their head, and a discipline modelled after 
that of the army. There were many military orders 
which sought to unite the cross and the sword. In Spain 
all Christendom was for centuries, or until the Moors 
were driven over into Africa, a Church Militant. 

The sacrament of confirmation was a rite of mili- 
tary significance. The very word ‘‘sacrament” meant 
originally an oath of fealty to the flag. Even in 
the New Testament, how often we encounter a mili- 
tary imagery and consciousness! Citations from Paul 
and other writers were given to show this, All 
the Latin fathers employ military symbols and ex- 
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pressions. The oldest Latin translation of the Old 
Testament is so filled with them that you might 
think it made by a lieutenant or major. Tertullian is 
so warlike that he seems to proclaim a warrior God. 
And this spirit has come down into the Church of to-day, 
as our religious symbolism and hymnology show. 

The word pagani, pagans, as used in the fourth century 
to describe the heathen, is usually derived from the 
word paganus, a peasant, and is thought to have been 
bestowed by city folk upon the country people in con- 
tempt because they were the last to be converted to 
Christianity. But this cannot possibly be the reason. 
Paganus is used in an edict issued by a Roman emperor 
early in the fourth century. It has been found in a 
Roman inscription of 310. Paganus really meant the 
civilist as opposed to the Christian militarist who had 
taken the sacramental covenant; 7.e., who had been bap- 
tized. 

Fortunately we have already got rid of the priest in 
great part, yet we must admit the need at present, for 
large masses of the people, of a clerical profession, which 
will inevitably be more or less imbued with the priestly 
spirit. But it is my faith that we may look forward to 
a time when the knowledge of God and the spirit of good 
will will become the joyous possession of all men alike, 
and the need of a separate spiritual order will pass away. 

Prof. Harnack closed by saying that to be a spiritual 
guide to other men was a difficult and delicate office, 
attended with great dangers. He besought his hearers 
to remember this always, and to seek to so order their 
lives and adjust their minds to the Christian spirit as to 
be worthy of the vocation to which they were called. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The gift of Jesus to mankind has been his faith in the 
never-failing presence of an infinite love. He, first of all 
human beings, rose to this perfect and unfailing con- 
fidence.— James Freeman Clarke. 

ad 


As seed laid in the earth must rise, 

And seek the light and find its flower, 
So to our lives in like surprise 

Comes love’s sweet resurrection hour! 


—Waulliam Brunton. 
& 


To live in love is to live an everlasting youth. Who- 
ever enters old age by this royal road will find the last 
of life to be the very best of life. Instead of finding him- 
self descending the hills of life, he will find it uphill all 
the way, into clearer air. There the vision reaches 
further: here the sunsets are more golden and the twi- 
light lasts longer.—Mary A. Livermore. 


ed 


Let us do our duty in our shop or our kitchen, the 
market, the street, the office, the school, the home, just 
as faithfully as if we stood in the front rank of some 
great battle, and we knew that victory for mankind de- 
pended on our bravery, strength, and skill. When we 
do that, the humblest of us will be serving in that great 
army which achieves the welfare of the world.—Theo- 
dore Parker. 

Ss 


This question, then, is ours: Are we doing our part 
in the growth of the race? In the current of life are we 
moving forward? Do our years mark milestones in hu- 
manity’s struggle toward perfection? Is the God within 
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us so much more unrolled when our development has 
reached its highest point? Can we transmit to our chil- 
dren a better heritage of brain and soul than our fathers 
left to us? Has the race through us gained some little 
in the direction of the law of love? If we have done our 
part in this struggle, our lives have not been in vain.— 
David Starr Jordan. 


Good News. 
God’s Serving Angels. 


’Tis written that the serving angels stand 
Beside God’s throne, ten myriads on each hand, 
Waiting, with wings outstretched and watchful eyes, 
To do their Master’s heavenly embassies. 
Quicker than thought his high commands they read, 
Swifter than light to execute them speed, 
Bearing the word of power from star to star 
Some hither and some thither, near and far, 
And unto these naught is too high or low, 
Too mean or mighty, if he wills it so; 
Neither is any creature, great or small, 
Beyond his pity, which embraceth all 
Because his eye beholdeth all which are, 
Sees without search, and counteth without care; 
Nor lies the babe nearer the nursing place 
Than Allah’s smallest child to Allah’s grace; 
Nor any ocean rolls so vast that he 
Forgets one wave of all that restless sea. 
—Edwin Arnold. 


Congtesses. 


It is fifty-five years since our dear friend Freeman 
Clarke went to the first Peace Congress which was ever 
held in the city of Paris. There is an excellent letter of 
Mr. Clarke’s written from Paris, I think, which shows 
how far there was any hope for universal peace, and how 
practical was his own notion of sucha court of arbitration 
as might in practice lead toward disarmament. A good 
many Americans went. I remember my excellent friend 
Dr. Allen of Northboro went, and from England there 
were four or five hundred delegates. Victor Hugo pre- 
sided. Athanase Coquerel was a vice-president. Cobden, 
who is always to be remembered as a great peace leader, 
spoke. Elihu Burritt, who had a great deal to do with 
getting up the meeting, spoke. William Brown, the es- 
caped slave, spoke, and Amasa Walker. I think these 
were all the Americans who spoke. I do not remember 
that Mr. Clarke did. One of the humors of the occasion 
was a joke of the third Napoleon. By way of testify- 
ing his respect for the movement, he gave such orders 
that a sentry paced up and down in front of the hall 
while it sat, by way of showing the interest of the govern- 
ment in the meeting. But that was the way then—one 
might almost say now—of showing in Europe what are 
government affairs. In my day a sentry paced up and 
down in front of the British Museum. One of the signs 
of awaking civilization in England is that that sentry 
has been withdrawn. Mr. Kapnist, the Russian diplo- 
matist, expressed his surprise to me once that in travelling 
thousands of miles in America in twelve months’ time 
he had never seen a soldier. I said to him, ‘‘Why do 
you want to see a soldier? Have you any occasion to 
see a soldier?’’ He said, ‘‘No,’”’ that it seemed well for 
a government to assert its presence. I said that the 
government asserted its presence with us by bringing 
our mail two or three times a day, and asked him if 
his mail had not been well delivered. He was good 
enough to confess the truth of the suggestion I made, 
and I think he understood how we can get along without 
seeing a sentry. 

Mr. Clarke says in his report of the convention :— 
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‘The Peace Congress probably did just as much good 
as any man could reasonably expect. The effect of these 
meetings is often exaggerated. To bring together those 
who hold certain opinions, by means of a convention, 
does not necessarily increase the number holding such 
views. Indeed, if violent, weak, or extreme opinions are 
expressed, the convention may injure the cause instead 
of helping it. The members, however, are seldom aware 
of this. They enjoy each other’s sympathy, and mis- 
take the sentiment of the meeting for public opinion. 
The real good done by the Peace Congress was to call 
men’s attention to the subject.” 

This is true now as it was then; but, all the same, the 
Peace Congresses, if they are judged by their fruits, will 
have to have a high place given them in the history of 
civilization. If the Conference of 1899 at The Hague had 
done nothing but create The Hague Tribunal, it would 
have won for itself a very important place in history. 
In truth, besides the great agreement which formed that 
tribunal, the Conference agreed on two other conventions, 
as they are called, which settled a great many doubtful 
points in the conduct of nations, and will settle them 
for a hundred years. The particular fact—which prob- 
ably is a fact—that the reader of these lines has never 
read those agreements does not make them worthless, 
as the reader perhaps thinks it does. I do not suppose 
that ten editors of the periodical press in America have 
ever read the three great agreements arrived at by that 
great congress. But they exist, and whether the edi- 
tors have time enough to read them or not is not of 
so much importance. 

I have been met a dozen times by sneerers, since our 
Peace Congress here adjourned, who asked me if it had 
abolished war. No, it has not abolished war; but it 
has done a good deal in opening the pathway for justice. 
Mrs. Howe was quite right in her pretty little speech. 
She implied that what we want is justice first, and that 
peace will follow. If you remove the causes of war, you 
remove war. 

If you have an old well in the bottom of your garden, 
and are afraid that the youngest of your eleven children 
will fall in, there are two ways in which you can prevent 
it. You can tell the boy not to go to that end of the 
garden; and, indeed, you can tie him to a post by the 
clothes-line. This is one way. Or you can fill up the 
hole, and that is the other. In case of war, if you could 
disband all armies and abolish all armaments, you would 
go near to preventing war. If you cannot do that, but 
do make arrangements by which nation with nation can 
secure justice, you do the same thing, and you do it 
more certainly. 

This is really what the active men in the Thirteenth 
Peace Congress had at heart and in mind. It was this 
which induced the great bankers of London to subscribe 
so freely to Mr. Stead’s Peace Crusade. It is the wish 
for International Justice which makes thirty or forty 
Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce unite in 
urging the government of the United States to call to- 
gether the congress of nations again. Widows of sol- 
diers need not complain. I heard no reproof of brave 
men for dying in battle. But the widows of soldiers 
ought to thank God that their children’s children will not 
have to march into battle. Our Civil War is a very good 
instance. If the men who made our Constitution had 
dared submit the slavery questions to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, there would have been no Civil War. 
Unfortunately, that whole line of questions was left open 
to the chances of the future, because the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, when it approached them, found it 
could do nothing with them. They left the dynamite. 
They left it in the street without a cover or protection; 
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and, when the time came, it exploded. With that great 
exception, they provided the method by which forty- 
five nations are now living together and make an imperial 
nation which is called the United-States, because those 
nations can and do appeal to the Supreme Court which 
decides their open questions. 

When the supervisors of education get round to mod- 
ern history, they may perhaps let the boys and girls in 
the high schools know as much of the great Conference 
of 1899 as they now know of the granting of Magna 
Charta or of the battle of Waterloo. They will then 
learn that that great congress, on the initiation of the 
United States, gave long debates to the projects sub- 
mitted to them for the abolition of the seizure of private 
property at sea in case of war. They will learn that 
almost every speaker advocated an international rule by 
which such legalized piracy should be brought to an end. 
They will then know that the reason why the Conference 
did not act on this suggestion was that most of the dele- 
gates had no instructions to act upon it, and that they 
ought not exceed their instructions. 

It is, however, a matter of great credit that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s administration gave such instructions to our 
delegates, and that, thanks to America, the subject had 
a fair discussion. When that great Conference meets 
again,—as it must do if the administration at Washington 
call it,—here is a subject of great importance which will 
be brought forward. 

If, in the call of the fourteenth congress, it shall be 
called the Congress for International Justice, the general 
reader, which frequently means a rather careless, happy- 
go-lucky, average man or woman, will understand better 
than he does what such congresses are for. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


Old Age. 


In the pleasures of country occupations I take amazing 
delight, to which old age is no hindrance, and which seem 
to me to approach nearest to the ideal wise man’s life. 
For the former has to deal with the earth, which never 
refuses its obedience, nor ever returns what it has received 
without usury, sometimes indeed with loss, but generally 
with greater interest. Need I mention the starting, plant- 
I can never have too much of 
this pleasure—to let you into the secret of what gives my 
old age repose and amusement. Passing by the natural 
force which all things growing from the earth possess, 
which from the tiny grain in a fig or grape seed, or from 
the most minute seeds of the other fruits or plants, pro- 
duces such massive trunks and boughs, are not shoots, 
slips, cuttings, quick-sets, layers, enough to fill any one 
with delight and astonishment? Can anything be richer 
in product or more beautiful to contemplate than the 
vine? Nothing can either furnish necessaries more richly 
or present a fairer spectacle than well-cultivated land. 
And, to the enjoyment of that, old age does not merely 
present no hindrance, it actually invites and allures to it. 
For where can it better warm itself, either by basking in 
the sun or by sitting by the fire, or at the proper time 
cool itself by grateful shade or refreshing streams? 

The crowning grace of old age is influence; for, when 
it has enjoyed honors, it has an authority worth all the 
pleasures of youth. But remember, throughout my dis- 
course all my praises belong to an old age that has been 
established on foundations laid by youth. Neither white 
hairs nor wrinkles can at once claim influence in them- 
selves: it is the honorable conduct of earlier days that is 
rewarded by larger authority at the last.—Cvcero. 
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Rep Cap TaLEes. By’ S. R. Crockett. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 
Mr. Crockett’s experience in leading his 
children to the reading of Scott has been 
shared by others. Boys and girls who have 
plenty of books, who read eagerly Treas- 
ure Island and Kim, shrink from Scott 
largely because, as one of Mr. Crockett’s 
children says, ‘‘Scott writes such a lot be- 
fore he gets to the story.” Ivanhoe is an 
exception, and may be worn to tatters, 
while the pages of the others are left unsul- 
lied. Mr. Crockett has therefore retold 
the stories of Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
Rob Roy, and The Antiquary in such a way 
as to open them to the children; and since 
their first telling, as he assures us, the Scott 
shelf in the library has been taken by storm 
and escalade, and is permanently gap- 
toothed all along the line. It is difficult 
to imagine how a single volume could con- 
tain more of Scott put together in more 
attractive form than this of Mr. Crockett’s; 
yet it is true, as he says, that its best use 
will be to lead the children to Scott him- 
self. For this purpose abridgments are 
more satisfactory, it seems to us, than this 
retelling. We have found abridgments of 
Rob Roy, Kenilworth, and Guy Manner- 
img as eagerly read and as thoroughly ap- 
preciated as the more modern tales of 
Thompson Seton or Kipling. It is possi- 
ble that some of the other novels have 
been similarly abridged, but it is a wonder 
that publishers have not made more of the 
idea. Mr. Crockett tells his stories to 
Sweetheart, Sir Toady Lyon, and Hugh 
John, and Maid Margaret; and the inter- 
ludes show familiar characteristics. 


THE PRIVATE Tutor. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—The scene of this story is laid in 
Rome, with which the writer shows the ample 
familiarity of a well-trained scholar. The 
central figureis Edgar Payne, a young Ameri- 
can Caliban, the only son of a man worth 
fifty millions. This youth, motherless, and 
left to the care of servants, had grown up 
with no virtues and many vices which he 
was too mean to practise. His one ambition 
was to be rich. He did not like and could 
not understand art, literature, or the glories 
of antiquity. In personal appearance the 
defects of his distorted mind were suggested 
in the texture of his skin, the tint of his hair, 
the squint of his eyes, and the awkwardness 
of his bearing. This loutish son of a million- 
aire was, by his father, sent abroad in charge 
of a private tutor, with intent to bring about 
a match between him and a lady, an heiress, 
the daughter of the lifelong friend of Edgar 
Payne’s father. The tutor is in all respects 
a perfect contrast to this indescribable youth, 
whom he undertakes to introduce into Ameri- 
can society in Rome, and especially to the 
beautiful heiress who has been by her father 
and Mr. Payne destined to unite the two 
families and their two fortunes. There hap- 
pens to be at Rome at this time a certain 
Polish lady, the Countess Markovski, as beau- 
tiful and attractive as young Payne is re- 
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pu sive, and as wicked as she is beautiful. 
The private tutor finds his hands full. What 
happens, how the threads of their personal 
fortunes are twisted and untwisted, we leave 
the reader to discover for himself under the 
guidance of an author who brings to his work 
good taste, abundant culture, and rare liter- 
ary skill. 


Maria EpGEWoRTH. By Hon. Emily Law- 
less. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
75 cents net.—Miss Edgeworth could not 
have asked for a more sympathetic and 
witty biographer than the Hon. Emily 
Lawless, and one of the first effects of the 
book is to incline one to know more about 
the writer. She is an Irish woman, and con- 
siders that the more purely Irish side of 
Miss Edgeworth’s writings and the influence 
her books have exerted in Ireland have been 
overlooked, or at least neglected, by pre- 
vious biographers. Certainly this side 
proves most entertaining in the present 
narrative, and ought to put Castle _Rack- 
rent high up among the lists of popular 
books for the month. Miss Lawless places 
Miss Edgeworth among the beloved writers 
in whom we feel a personal interest quite 
apart from the admitted quality of their 
books; that is, she ranks her in the class of 
which Charles Lamb and Sir Walter are 
shining examples. Taking her as she was, 
she regards her ‘‘as one of the very pleas- 
antest personalities to be met with in the 
whole wide world of books.” That the 
reader is inclined to admit this with en- 
thusiasm is due largely to the vivacity and 
charm of her biographer, who makes Miss 
Edgeworth live again in her pages. We 
shall always like Maria Edgeworth, the 
writer, better for these glimpses of Maria 
Edgeworth, the woman. This book, which 
will be widely read as one of the English Men 
of Letters Series, will doubtless take readers 
to the other writings of Miss Lawless. In 
1901 she contributed to the garden litera- 
ture of the period with A Garden Diary, 
and she has published both novels and 
poems. She is the eldest daughter of the 
third Baron Cloncurry. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 
By Francis Miltoun. THe CATHEDRALS OF 
ENGLAND. By Mary J. Taber. Boston:! 
L. C. Page & Co. Each $1.00.—The trav- 
eller in Southern France or in England will 
find these books unusually desirable addi- 
tions to his stock of guide-books, since they 
furnish in popular and convenient form 
abundant information not always acces- 
sible. One who has once begun to take an 
interest in architecture does not quickly 
weary of studying the varied forms in which 
the religious devotion of the people formerly 
expressed itself. Mr. Miltoun’s book on 
the cathedrals of Northern France has al- 
ready shown his ability to instruct, and 
at the same time to entertain; and the il- 
lustrations and diagrams, which are here 
freely supplied, well second his efforts and 
open the books to the larger number of 
stay-at-homes who enjoy travelling by 
proxy. Mrs. Taber has been successful 
in throwing a personal interest around the 
English cathedrals by noting the bishops, 
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rulers, and other celebrated personages 
who have been connected with them and 
contribute greatly to their historical in- 
terest. Anecdotes and legends are numer- 
ous and add a rich variety to the descrip- 
tions. The fine illustrations and general 
format of the books adapt them to the holi- 
day trade. The former has the elaborate 
cathedral St. André of Bordeaux, with its 
graceful spired towers, as a frontispiece, 
and Mrs. Taber’s book gives a picturesque 
view of the stately Norman cathedral of 
Durham. 


SUSAN CLEGG AND HER FRIEND MRS. 
Laturop. By Anne Warner. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.—The first four chap- 
ters of Susan Clegg monologues—Mrs. Lath- 
rop’s share in the conversation may be ig- 
nored—appeared in the Century Magazine 
as separate stories. These have been re- 
written and revised, and a new chapter 
added. Susan Clegg cannot be likened to 
any of the characters that have helped make 
this kind of writing popular. We are more 
apt to laugh at her than with her, and it 
must be confessed that sometimes, when she 
gets the best of the argument, one would 
fairly like to shake her; but that is only a 
tribute perhaps to the realistic force of her 
expressions. These tricks of speech and° 
idiomatic phrases seem surprisingly familiar, 
now that Miss Warner has fairly caught them 
in print; and Miss Clegg must stand as a 
type of woman not so uncommon as might 
be supposed at first. Her love-making is 
not convincing, but it is funny; and her ad- 
venture with the long-lost cousin is nothing 
short of dramatic. ‘‘He looked ’t me ’s if 
it’d be nothin’ but a joy to him to eat me up 
alive ’n’ jus’ relish to gnaw the bones after- 
wards,” she says. Susan Clegg is an ex- 
aggerated crayon sketch, a delicious cari- 
cature. These sketches should call atten- 
tion again to the excellent novel, A Woman’s 
Will, which appeared from the same writer 
a year ago, and which had the quality of 
keeping itself fresh in memory as an un- 
usually bright and unconventional story. 


Tue Boy CarTIvEs OF OLD DEERFIELD. 
By Mary P. Wells Smith. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.—Mrs. Smith has written much 
and well for children, and to the qualities 
which made her earlier books popular she 
has in late years added the evidence of 
trained historical sense, developed, doubt- 
less, by her love for the scenes represented 
in the Young Puritans Series. A new set now 
begins, called the Old Deerfield Series. The 
terrible Deerfield massacre is the starting- 
point, and incidents in the march of the cap- 
tives through the woods that bitter winter are 
given with reference to actual records that 
make the narrative real to even the youngest 
reader. It is almost too sad a story. In 
books of adventure the romantic elements are 
usually so developed as to obscure horrible 
details, but here the dashing out of the brains 
of small children, the slaying of helpless 
women unable to keep up on the march, and 
the hopeless division of families are described, 
as the bare truth must be given, and one oc- 
casionally harks back to the Jolly Good 
Times Series and sighs for the difference. 
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Nevertheless, there is no doubt that these 
pages of New England history will live in 
the minds of Mrs. Smith’s readers and in- 
spire a new appreciation of what our fore- 
fathers lived through before the wilderness 
became safe for homes. 


RosE in Broom. EicuHt Cousins. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2 each.—Next to The Old-fashioned Girl 
and Little Women in the affections of her 
many readers was Miss Alcott’s story of the 
delightful Rose with her seven boy cousins, 
and it is good fortune for the young ‘people 
to have it now in the attractive form which 
the publishers are giving to this fine illus- 
trated edition. The two volumes are none 
too long for such annals as these, which 
emphasize anew the difference between their 
author and every one who ever tried to 
write for young people before her day. Her 
influence abides still among the writers 
of juvenile books no less than the enthu- 
siasm for her among young readers. She 
brought life and color and incident to vivify 
her stories, and her boys and girls were 
as real to the children, who first met them 
in a land of story-book prigs and weak- 
lings, as were those they knew at school or 
in the play-ground. Miss Harriet Roose- 
velt Richards has provided charming il- 
lustrations and made the looped overskirts 
seem natural and pretty instead of queer 
and old-fashioned as other illustrators of 
that period have done 


Tse ADVENTURES OF BUFFALO BILL 
By Col. W. F. Cody. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 60 cents——The best way to 
read this book is to begin in the middle with 
the biographical sketch, before proceeding 
to the narration of the adventures by Col. 
Cody himself. It reads like a sensational 
book for boys rather than a biography. 
The “little boy of the prairie,’ who shot a 
panther before he was eight, an Indian when 
he was eleven, saving at the same time 
the frontier freight caravan with its bull- 
whackers and huge oxen, whose early school- 
days had a dramatic and sudden end, who 
lay for twenty-eight days alone in a cave with 
a broken leg, seeing probable starvation 
ahead of him, and who, as pony express 
rider, went through the most thrilling and 
extraordinary adventures before he was 
eighteen, might well serve as the hero, of 
half a dozen sensational ‘“‘shilling shockers.”’ 
Col. Cody’s own account of some of his ad- 
ventures is given in four chapters, “Cross- 
ing the Plains,” ‘Rounding up Indians,” 
“Pursuing the Sioux,’’ and ‘‘My Duel with 
Yellow Hand,’’—titles which sufficiently 
explain their contents. 


Doctor Tom. By John Williams Streeter. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
It is not often that a man of sixty three or 
four years, who has spent a busy life con- 
tinuously in the practice of the arduous pro- 
fession of medicine, turns to literature, 
writes two first-rate books, one a novel, in 


rapid succession, and achieves a success of | 
which any writer might be proud. Perhaps. 


it is because a man who has thoroughly lived | 
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out his life for all it was worth, keeping broad 
interests, has naturally something to say 
worth hearing, and Dr. Streeter is fortunate 
in knowing how to put that something into 
words. His hero in this story is a doctor 
like himself. Doctor Tom goes down into 
the Kentucky mountains, takes an active 
part in a mountain feud, and then sets him- 
self to reform the people by increasing their 
wants, raising their regard for human life, 
improving the strain of hogs, and helping to 
push through a railroad. He had the art of 
making friends and winning love, and he is 
matched by characters hardly less interest- 
ing, notably his cousin Sis, a spirited, un- 
trained mountain girl gradually tamed, who 
is not, however, the chief heroine of the story. 
The book is well worth reading. 


NATHALIE’S SISTER. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Miss Ray’s books for girls are the only 
ones we know which are read with equal en- 
joyment by boys. The usual mock at ‘‘girlie, 
gitlie books” is hushed when ‘Teddy or 
Teddy’s relatives are brought into the dis- 
cussion, and a boy is proud when the six 
handsome volumes are ranged side by side 
in his bookcase, flanked by Kim and the 
Jungle Book on one side and by Thompson 
Seton and Long on the other. If there can 
be higher praise than that, where is it to be 
found? Peggy, the prickly, is the heroine 
of this last of the Teddy books; and the 
series closes with no abatement of the pe- 
rennially interesting good times which the 
members of the McAlister tribe have with 
each other and extend to their readers, It is 
interesting to know that Miss Ray herself 
lives at the Savins. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that the place existed in actuality 
somewhere. 


Verciius. By Irving Bacheller, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.35.—The 
sub-title of this book, ‘‘A Tale of the Coming 
of Christ,” is true only in the sense that it is 
a story of the troubled days and eager un- 
rest of the reign of Augustus. The story is 
practically completed before the final chap- 
ter, which describes the night of the birth of 
Jesus with the wonderful light and the angels’ 
song. The scene changes from Rome to 
Jerusalem, and Herod’s court is pictured 
with that mixture of sensuality and weakness 
with which it has been always associated. 
The two lovers of the story are both Roman 
patricians, stirred to a new tenderness for 
all mankind by their own great love for each 
other, and thus predisposed to listen to the 
good tidings of the Prince of Peace. Many 
have a distinct aversion to novels that bring 
in the events of the Gospels, however soberly 
and reverently they may be treated; but 
this story is free from the usual objections. 


PRINCE HENRY’s Sartor Boy. By Otto 
von Bruneck. Translated and adapted by 
Mary J. Safford. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50——German boys are as fond 
of exciting adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes in books as are their American 
cousins, if this book is to be taken as an 
example. Claus Erichsen, saved from 
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drowning by the sailors on Prince Henry’s 
yacht while cruising in the Baltic Sea, is 
placed by the prince on a training ship, 
from which he graduates into a man-of- 
war. Here he encounters dangers of all 
kinds, shipwreck, fights with Chinese pirates 
and Arabs in Africa, wounds and illness; 
but he passes triumphantly through his 
troubles, and, before reaching home, after 
the capture of Sadaani he finds time to 
become engaged and therewith pass out of 
boyhood. It gives a clear idea of life in 
the German navy and a German boy’s at- 
titude toward his emperor and his loyalty 
to duty. 


THE SECRET History oF To-pay. By 
Allen Upward. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.—Mr. Upward’s brilliant 
idea of connecting actual events with the 
achievements of his diplomatic detective 
lends a twofold interest to his stories. These 
were puzzles ready made to his hand, and 
the ingenuity with which they are solved is 
the more interesting because the events 
themselves are familiar. The complications 
back of the Dreyfus case, the reason for blow- 
ing up the Maine, the explanation of Em- 
peror William’s telegram of sympathy to 
the Boers, why the Czar of Russia called The 
Hague Conference, how the present pope 
came to be elected, the misunderstood 
tragedy of Servia, and other historic happen- 
ings, are all explained in a way satisfactory 
to the story reader at least. The expla- 
nations are cleverly dovetailed in with the 
actual circumstances. 


THE Mastery. By Mark Lee Luther. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
The tense strain of political interest, and 
the hold which they take on men and women 
who live near the centre, are made here an 
effective impulse to carry forward an ex- 
citing story. The career of the hero begins, 
so far as it is disclosed to us, with a business 
proposition concerning street railways, which 
he desires, if possible, to keep out of politics, 
and ends with his election to the governor- 
ship of New York. The complications 
which led to the nomination and the cam- 
paign which followed are well described. 
Business and politics have here the right of 
way; but a love interest, saved from monot- 
ony by unexpected hindrances and doubts 
connected with the general course of the 
story, give a touch of romance and save the 
book for young people. 


Jess & Co. By J. J. Bell. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—Jess was the 
bonny wife of the gentlest, most lovable, 
but withal the most shiftless man in Kin- 
lochan. She knew that he had never saved 
a penny, and that he was daft about flowers, 
much to the neglect of his business; but she 
married him, nevertheless, and set at once 
about retrieving his prospects. It is a 
pretty story, this of the wife loving and 
|Managing her husband for his own good, 
,and it is told with the humor and in the 
| dialect made familiar by Wee Macgregor. 
| An original and wholly delightful char- 
|acter is Aunt Wallace; and her love affair 
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with the grocer, of whom she remarked once, 
when he was trying to conceal one of his 
good deeds, ‘“‘He’s a guid mon, but a bad 
leear,’”’ gives some of the best scenes of the 
whole story, which is in every way a good- 
natured, clever bit of writing. 


“SEourin.” Or, Things Whitch Aint Fin- 
ished in the First. By Henry A. Shute. 
Boston: The Everett Press—It is difficult 
to believe that this is the real diary of a real 
boy, in spite of the reiteration of the phrase 
on the cover of this “‘sequil.” It is quite 
difficult to imagine a boy like the one who 
is supposed to be the author of these remi- 
niscences writing seven or eight hundred 
words in his diary to record the adventures 
of one day. Nevertheless, the author has 
remembered what boys of a certain kind are 
like; and, if he has composed as well as edited 
these reminiscences, he has succeeded in pre- 
senting a lifelike reproduction of boys not 
of the best class indeed, but of a class that 
often turns out enterprising and successful 
business men. There is lots of adventure, 
fun, and humor of the kind that made David 
Harum famous. 


His Mayjesty’s Stoop Dramonp Rock. 
By H. S. Huntington. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Diamond. Rock is 
a cliff off Martinique which was fortified 
in 1802-03 by Commodore Hood when he 
was blockading the French island. The 
cannon and stores were drawn up six hun- 
dred feet on a cable. In this story the rock 
plays an important part, and affords a 
chance for a thrilling adventure of a novel 
sort. The English boy who is the hero 
is a bright active fellow, who manages to get 
into exciting adventures and do fine service 
for the king and England. The story is 
not to be considered historical, although 
the incident of West Indian history on 
which it is founded is true, and Nelson ap- 
pears in one of the chapters. A _bright- 
eyed French girl is an interesting addition. 


AT HOME WITH THE JARDINES. By Lilian 
Bell. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
This is the American girl tamed, caught 
in a home of her own, worshipful of Angel, 
as she calls her husband, and firmly con- 
vinced that life only begins when the church 
doors are safely closed behind one after the 
marriage ceremony. ‘The two keep house, 
first in an apartment, then outside the city, 
where they can entertain lords and ladies 
of high degree and equally interesting New 
Yorkers, including the Jimmies, of whom 
we have heard before. It is a lively piece 
of writing in the author’s well-known style. 
Graphic bits of illustration are the fly-leaf 
sketches of the dinner table on the day 
when the cook was disciplined, and equally 


the Angel with an appropriate halo and due 
reference to his virtues. 


Tse LitrLe CoLONEL IN ARIzONA. By 
Annie Fellows Johnston. Boston: L. C, 
Page & Co. $1.50.—Miss Johnston’s books 
grow better and better, and an instructive 
comparison might be drawn between the 
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character of her work ten years ago and 
that in the volumes of this series, which 
are as satisfactory for the small girls who 
find them adorable as for the mothers and 
librarians who delight in their influence. 
This is a series which, if its present stand- 
ard is maintained, may go on as long as did, 
or do, the Elsie books, and find no one to 
grumble. The Little Colonel plays a not 
insignificant part in this volume; but Joyce, 
the bright Western girl, is the central figure, 
and the scenes, set in Arizona, are quite 
as interesting and as graphically described as 
were the surroundings and life in Kentucky. 


THE FLOWER PRINCESS. By Abbie Far- 
well Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.—Delicate fancy and humor 
have gone into the making of these pretty 
tales for children, which prove again Miss 
Brown’s title to be numbered among the 
story-tellers mothers may depend on. The 
opening story, which has already appeared 
in the Churchman is much the longest of 
the four, and is perhaps the most capti- 
vating, though the tenderness of ‘The Little 
Friend,” the bewitchment of ‘The Mer- 
maid’s Child,’ and the humor of ‘The 
Ten Blowers,” helped out by the funny 
picture of these dwellers in the land of wind- 
mills, each holds its own place in the affec- 
tion of the reader who loves children’s sto- 
ries, and these are not all numbered among 
the children themselves, 


THE GREEN Diamonp. By Arthur Mor- 
rison. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.60.— 
This detective story concerns the hunt for 
the eye of an idol stolen from Delhi and 
presumably carried to England in one of 
a dozen bottles of Tokay. The bottles 
were sold at auction before the fascinating 
possibility that the buyer might thereby 
make his fortune was fairly understood 
by anybody. There was no telling which 
one of the twelve might contain the treas- 
ure, and the adventures of the story are 
disclosed by the history of each successive 
bottle as it was traced and secured. Al- 
though there is variety and tragedy of all 
kinds before the end, and although nobody 
can foresee the final conclusion, the inter- 
est in the successive events is only moderate. 


THE PHG:NIX AND THE CARPET.—By E. 
Nesbit, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—A book that combines the 
charms of an Arabian Nights fairy tale 
and the brightness and independence of 
thoroughly up-to-date children is sure to 
be popular, even if the writer of this book 
had not already captivated by her Would- 
be-Goods the hearts of those children who 
prefer humor to sentimentality. With 
three wishes a day and average judgment, 


‘any group of clever children could mange 
suggestive is the title-page which presents | 


to enjoy adventures and dangers, until 
they were ready to say that it is really a 
pleasure sometimes to have a day on which 
nothing particular happens. It may be 
that it takes a grown-up to really appreciate 
the ingenuity of the situations. 


Love IN CHIEF. By Rose F. Weekes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
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This novel of English life is distinguished 
by sharply differentiated characters, and 
their interplay and changing relations to 
each other afford the main interest. Pretty 
Dolly Fane is an attractive heroine, and the 
game of cocked hat which she plays with her 
three lovers leaves the issue of the story un- 
decided until the last chapter. The com- 
plexity of the man who persuades himself 
that he practises virtue and kindness merely 
as an effective cloak to his real selfishness 
and disbelieves in his own capability for 
disinterested friendship is a new element in 
fiction. The story is not remarkable, but it 
has its good points. 


THE Mysterious Bracon Licut. By 
George E. Walsh. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—To be lost on an iceberg 
is more unusual and quite as dangerous 
as to be cast on a desert island, and to suffer 
from fear of wreckers is no less alarming 
than to dread possible wild beasts. The 
boys who go through these experiences 
in Mr. Walsh’s new book learn incidentally 
that football is not the only game where 
strict obedience to orders and no end of 
grit count for the victory, and they learn 
much by their summer of cruising in north- 
ern waters. Mr. Walsh has written many 
short stories and two or three novels, but 
this is his first book for boys. It is a first- 
rate story. 


Tue GrorcIANS. By Will N. Harben. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50 — 
Although Uncle Abner, with his shrewd 
common sense, his tender loyalty to the girl 
he loved when a boy, and his honest desire 
to straighten out the troubles of other people, 
is the natural hero of this book, as he was of 
the earlier one which bears his name, yet 
there is much more than a character sketch 
here. The love-story of Eric and Marie, 
with the dramatic course of Si Warren’s 
trial and its sequences, afford variety of in- 
cident; and the local color and graphic de- 
lineation of Georgia people complete a tale 
of much interest. 


THE Test. By Mary Tappan Wright 
New York: Scribners. $1.50.—The crime 
that serves for the test in this instance is 
the old problem of the woman who trusts 
too much and is betrayed by the fate she 
has herself tempted. It is not a common 
solution of the question, but it is a clear 
study and an interesting story. The de- 
velopment of character is subtly indicated, 
and the reader is left to formulate his own 
convictions as to the relative worth of social 
and individual standards. Parts of the book 
are touching with the pathos of literal truth, 
and the atmosphere and setting are realistic. 


LoyaLtty IsLaANnD. By Marian W. Wild- 
man. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 50 cents. 
This is a clever addition to the stories of 
children on uninhabited islands, and, al- 
though the rescue came before they were re- 
duced to actual straits, there was novelty 
and excitement enough about it to make the 
adventure worth the telling. The high stan- 
dard of this series is well maintained. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Fairy Tales Up to Now issued by the 
publishing house of Paul Elder of San Fran- 
cisco, contains more humor of Wallace Irwin 
and is well calculated to fill a nursery reader 
of the standard fairy stories with horror. 
Cinderella, Jack the Giant-killer, the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, Little Red Riding Hood, and 
the Babes in the Woods are presented with 
scare head-lines and told in an up-to-date 
lingo that needs interpretation to the old- 
time lovers of these nursery classics. The 
funniest one is the story of the babes in the 
wood, who were brought back by the kid- 
nappers, having, as modern children, proved 
too much for their nerves. 


Twenty-seven poems written by E. A. 
Kimball are included in the volume entitled 
Pebbles from the Shore, recently issued by 
Richard G. Badger of Boston ($1.25). They 
are simple unpretentious poetry, finding sig- 
nificance in common things and in humble 
lives, content to brighten a festival or em- 
balm a tender memory, and true to all that 
is genuine and real. ‘There is a wider range 
to the verses of William F. Kirk, as collected 
in Fleeting Fancies, though they are dis- 
tinguished mainly by a lively humor. The 
poet writes :— 

“T do not ask for lasting fame, 
I seek not for the gift sublime 
That wins the flattering acclaim 
Of those who love immortal rhyme. 
I only pray that what I write 
May help to knit care’s ravelled sleave, 
That it may curve with laughter light 
The white drawn lips of those that 
grieve.” 
The rhymes go through ‘‘laughing, lilting 
Limerick land,” satirize human foibles, and 
turn out some amusing Scandinavian paro- 
dies. Yet there are serious poems here also, 
some of them written in ballad form, 


More than a million copies of books by 
Dr. J. R. Miller have been sold in the past 
few years in nearly every civilized country 
on the globe, and they have been trans- 
lated into many languages. They are a 
proof of the fact that people will read re- 
ligious books when these utter the word of 
sympathy, encouragement, and cheer which 
the human heart demands in times of sorrow 
and failure. His new book, Finding the 
Way, is published by Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. (65 cents net). It begins with as- 
surance of God’s interest in individual lives. 
Another religious book from the same pub- 
lishers is Messages of the Masters, by Amory 
H. Bradford, who, under the title Messages 
of the Masters, has interpreted the spiritual 
meaning in familiar paintings, and Burne- 
Jones’s ‘‘The Nativity,’ Raphael’s “Sistine 
Madonna,” Murillo’s “‘Holy Family,” Re- 
nouf’s ‘‘The Pilot,’’ Watts’s “‘Sir Galahad,” 
and five or six other paintings are taken as 
illustrations of truth which Dr. Bradford 
wishes to enforce. ‘The essays are illustrated 
by pictures of the paintings studied. These 
books are neatly bound in pale blue. 


Tolstoi’s striking arraignment of war and 
bloodshed, written when his own nation was 
in conflict, and illustrated by incidents of 
current history and by letters from un- 
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willing soldiers, is now published in the What 
is Worth While Series (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., 30 cents net). It is called here Be- 
think Yourselves, and this is the most con- 
venient form in which the essay has been 
published. Another recent issue in this 
series is The Lost Art of Reading, by W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll. He emphasizes the gain 
which comes to a man from the love of 
books which breaks for us the common round 
of life, and urges his readers to live nobly in 
the company of the masters’ spirits. 
book of practical religious counsel is The 
Inner Life, by Rev. J. R. Miller, who has 
succeeded often in saying the word that 
comforts and cheers to those in need. This 
brief essay shares the characteristics of all 
Mr. Miller’s work. ForS. A. Nicholl’s study, 
How to Bring Up our Boys, Rev. F. B. Meyers 
has written the prefatory note commending 
its pages. The four chapters, entitled, re- 
spectively, ‘‘The Child,” ‘‘The School Boy,” 
“The Youth,” and ‘‘The Young Man,’ are 
practical in their teaching, and sympa- 
thetic both with the children and with those 
parents who earnestly desire the good of 
their children. The volumes are bound in 


decorated white covers, and make a pretty | 


gift book at a low price. 


The Magazines. 


Readers of the Critic are following with 
interest the anonymous novel, “Our Best 
Society.” The author is doing for Amer- 
ican social life what George William Cur- 


Auloee 


tis, in “The Potiphar Papers,” did fifty | 


years ago in Putnam’s Magazine. It 
interesting to compare the quaint and old- 
fashioned point of view with the incisive 
observation of the new satirist. 


Mr. L. Frank Baum, author of ‘The 
Wizard of Oz,” and of other popular fairy 


stories for boys and girls, will contribute | 


the leading serial to St. Nicholas for the 
coming year. It is called “Queen Zixi of 
Ix,” and its illustrations are to be a new 
departure for St. Nicholas: they will be all 
in color, sixteen full pages and more than 
sixty small pictures printed with the text, 
the work of Mr. Fred Richardson. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
cap nee Queer Christmas. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
1.25. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
- Churches and Educated Men. By Edwin N. Hardy. 
1.25. 
Lyman Beecher. By Edward F. Hayward. 7s cents net. 
Henry Ward Beecher as his Friends saw hin. 75 cents 
net. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Story of Felt and the Viking’s Bow. 
French. $1.5 
The Alley Cat’s ; Kitten. By Caroline M. Fuller. $1.50. 
The Littie Book of Life after Death. From the German 
of Gustav Theodore Fechner. Translated by Mary E. 
Wadsworth. $1. 
Morning Thoughts to cheer the Day. By Maria H. 
50 cents. 


Le Row. 80 cents net. 
The Childat Play. By Clara Murray. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
Puss in the Corner. By Edith Francis Foster. 75 cents. 
Defending the Island. By James Otis. 75 cents. 

From Charles Scribner's Sons. New Y ork. 
Christmas Eve on Lonesome. By John Fox, Jr. $1.50. 
Fetichism in West Africa. By Robert Hamill ngaeee, 

$2.50 net. 
From the Macmillan Co: , New York. 
Captains of the World. By Gwendolen Overton. 
Whosoever Shall Offend. By F. 


rhe Crasaders. By A. J. Church. $1.75. 


By Allen 


$1.50. 
Marion Crawford. 
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From Brentano's, New York, 
Semiramis and Other Plays. By Olive Tilford Dargan. 
Krom Harper & Brothers, New ¥orr 
us Son of Royal Langbrith. By William Dean Howells. 


The Lady of Loyalty House. 
McCarthy. $r.so. 

The Truants. By A. E. W. Mason. 

The Expert Maid-Servant. 
rick. $1 net. 

The Sorrows of Sap’ed. By James Jeffrey Roche. 

The Blue Dragon. 
China. 


By Justin Huntly 


_ $1.50. 
By Christine Terhune Her- 


$1.50. 

A Story of Recent Adventures in 

By Kirk Munroe, $1.25 

The Masquerader. By Katherine Secil Thurston. $1.50. 

ete i in Search of Christmas. By Owen Wister. 
2, 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Book of Clever Beasts. By Myrtle Reed. $1.50. 
e Ragged Messenger. By W. B. Maxwell. $1.20 net. 
The Prince Chap. By Edward Peple. $1.10 net. 
The Heart’s Quest. By Barton Grey. $1.50 net, 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ermest DeWitt 
Burton. $1. 
From the Religious Education Association, Chicago. 
Proceedings of the Second Annual Convention, Philadel- 
phia, 1904. 
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Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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Obscure verses and 
difficult phrases are 
made clear, and the 
precise thought of the 
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Revised Bible 


“The best translation of 

the Bible ever published in 

the English language.” 
Over 80 styles. This is the only edition au- 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Gentle Boy. 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 


The Gentle Boy was brown and slim, 
He wore a hat with curling brim, 
And all who saw him smiled at him. 


The Gentle Boy at ease reclined, 
No worldly cares disturbed his mind, 
His heart was soft, his smile was kind. 


Two bold Marauders passing by 
Did chance the Gentle Boy to spy, 
And fell on him with joyful cry. 


The Gentle Boy, all unafraid, 
They carried to the greenwood’s shade, 
And there with him awhile they played. 


Soon, as their sports began to pall, 
They ate the Boy, hat, brim, and all, 
And murmured, ‘‘He was very small !”’ 


But tender hearts may like to know 
It did no harm to treat him so— 
That Gentle Boy was made of dough! 


For the Christian Register. 


“No. 14.” 


BY H. G, DURYEE. 


Circus posters came to Warner oftener 
than circuses, for Warner had the good and 
bad fortune to be a small city not so far away 
from a large city. And, while it was not 
profitable to unload many camels and lions 
and gilded chariots at Warner itself, it was 
profitable to paste glowing pictures on the 
several bill-boards, telling what was to hap- 
pen at the near-by city. 

Now and then a small circus, deciding to 
try its fortunes in this town of mills and shoe 
factories, boldly put up its advertisements, 
and in due time arrived. When this hap- 
pened, everybody who could possibly do so 
turned out to see the parade. ‘The few who 
stayed at home stayed because they were 
very old or sick, and herein lies the reason 
for the story of “‘No. 14.” 

The circus to which ‘‘No. 14” belonged 
was called ‘‘Bigley’s Biggest Show,” and no 
one could say that the name was meant to 
deceive; for the circus, if small when com- 
pared with other circuses, was certainly the 
biggest that Bigley had. It possessed a 
camel, a performing elephant, two gilded 
cages, in one of which rode a polar bear, and 
in the other a lion, who walked back and forth 
in front of his keeper, lashing his tail and 
occasionally giving a deep growl, a generous 
number of horses and ponies, and two clowns. 

What was lacking in this material to make 
an exciting street parade was amply made 
up by the brilliant trappings of the horses 
and the gallant bearing of their riders, who 
seemed every moment to risk their lives in 
an effort to control their steeds. 

“No. 14” was one of the clowns; but he 
was also close friend of the elephant driver, 
and, as a result of this friendship, he did many 
things not required of him. One was to 
sometimes inspect the route over which the 
circus was to pass. There was a regular 
man for this work; but Bigley’s Biggest 
Show elephant was fastidious and her driver 
was cautious, and so, whenever they stopped 
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at a new place, he made a preliminary survey 
of the streets and bridges along the line of 
march. When things were hurried in the 
unloading, ‘No. 14” did this for him, 

Warner had two bridges, one on the street 
where most of her stores were and one on a 
street that circled out from and back to the 
main thoroughfare, passing in its way shabby 
stores with tenements over them and part of 
the cotton mills. It had a hill that heavy 
teams avoided when they could. 

“No. 14,” mistaking his way at the upper 
square, turned into this second street and 
was half-way down it before he discovered 
his mistake. But it was early, and he de- 
cided to keep on to the lower end and go 
back over the main street. So he walked 
along, whistling and looking at the dingy 
brick houses with a mental calculation of 
how many of the circus audience lived in 
them. These were the houses he knew that 
found the money most surely to get inside 
the canvas tent. He was about to give up 
his scrutiny when something in one of the 
windows decided him to look longer. It was 
not much, only a child propped up close to 
an open window. But the small face leaning 
forward, as if to get the fresh morning air, 
was white and sick, not at all the kind of 
face one should have when Bigley’s Biggest 
was to perform. 

Perhaps ‘‘No. 14” remembered a lad of 
his own who had been sick not so long ago 
and looked like that, or perhaps he remem- 
bered a time when he was a boy and circuses 
came to town. ‘To have been sick on such 
a day would have been the worst thing he 
could have thought of. At any rate he 
slackened his walk and checked his whistle. 

‘°Tis not much circus he’ll be seein’ this 
day,” he said softly, ‘‘an ’tis for just ones of 
his size that circuses are made.” 

He stood quite still and regarded the brick 
houses. 

‘°Twould do him more good than doctor’s 
stuff, I’m thinkin’. But there’s nothin’ I 
can do about it as far as I can see. Why 
am I worryin’, then? Sure, I’ll not.” 

He took up his quick stride again and 
looked resolutely away from the houses; but 
his whistle was only half cheerful, and there 
was puzzled dejection on his face which did 
not lighten till he turned the corner where 
the street crossed the river. Here, as he 
looked at the bridge and noted that it was 
a new one and of iron, something of their 
natural twinkle came back to the kind gray 
eyes. An idea had come to him. Perhaps 
there wasn’t anything in it, but he was going 
to see. 

He quickened his steps till he got to the 
bridge on the main street, when he proceeded 
to examine it most carefully and anxiously. 
Up and down this side and then up and down 
the other he stamped and peered. At first, 
apparently, he did not find what he had 
hoped, for his eyes grew gloomy again; 
but, just as curious watchers were begin- 
ning to gather, he slapped his knee with 
satisfaction and broke into a whistle that 
was wholly cheerful. He did not speak 
aloud, for there were those who would hear; 
but what he thought was this:— 

“Vm not sure ’twill work, but there’s no 


te 


harm tryin’. 
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And with this he started at a quick trot to 
the siding where the circus was unloading. 
He made his way straight for the elephant 
driver and whispered to him earnestly. 
The driver shook his head doubtfully. ‘““No 
14” talked some more with more vigorous 
gestures, The driver appeared to allow 
himself to be impressed. 

“I don’ know.” he said. ‘Sometime’ she 
manage, sometime’ she don’.” 

“Well, will you try?” 

#ves) Pitry” 

“No. 14” gave him a friendly thump on 
the back. ‘‘Then it’s done. ‘The left side, 
remember, sure.”’ 

“She'll manage—maby,” said the driver, 
and went on with his interrupted work. 

In an orderly hubbub the animals were 
started for the circus grounds, and among 
them the elephant went her ponderous way. 
She lumbered along placidly enough down 
the main street until she came to the bridge, 
and then, tothe great delight of all the little 
boys who were following, she put one huge 
forefoot on the bridge, swung her trunk from 
side to side, stood still, and refused to go 
farther. The keeper shouted and prodded 
and waved his arms, but all the elephant 
did was to raise her head and trumpet. And, 
strange to say, every time she did this, the 
driver put something in her huge mouth and 
patted her. Then he doubled his shoutings, 

Drivers of wagons came back, and men on 
horseback ranged round, and finally the 
manager himself rode up. 

“Won't go over bridge,” explained the 
keeper. ‘‘Maby afraid.” 

The manager knew a balky elephant. 

“We've got to get her to the grounds 
somehow,” he said. 

Then the keeper wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead and spoke again. 

“Another street maby do. Bridge not 
wood; bridge iron; maby do.” 

“Well, try it,” said the harassed manager, 
and drove furiously away to attend to other 
problems. 

The keeper spoke a few words to the ele- 
phant, who turned obediently and without 
further fuss followed him. 

Two hours later than its advertised time of 
starting the first notes of the advance bugler 
fell upon the ears of the waiting crowds, and 
a prancing horseman cleared the way of 
obstructing teams and people. With blare 
and glitter and gorgeous trappings the line 
came in from the outskirts of the city and 
swept on its glittering way; but, when it 
got to the lower square, instead of keeping 
on up the main street as was the immemorial 
custom of circuses, it turned to the right, 
past the mills, over the iron bridge, and up 
the back street with its shabby houses. 
Horses, Indians, band wagon, gilded chariot, 
camel, lion, elephant,—all went streaming 
by, and then went streaming by again on its 
return, And the band played lustily every 
step of the way, and the outriders dashed 
and cavorted, and the queenly creature on 
the elephant swayed and nodded until you 
could almost hear her bangles jingle, and 
the lion lashed his tail as if this day he would 
surely eat his keeper. And at the very end 
came a clown dressed in white and red and 
riding backward on a donkey. When he 
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got opposite the dingiest house of all, he 
took off his peaked hat and, standing first 
on one foot and then on the other on his 
donkey’s back, waved his hands at a par- 
ticular window. Heads and shoulders were 
crowded out of that window; but at the very 
front of them was the sick lad—but such a 
changed lad! His cheeks were red, his hair 
was tousled, his eyes were shining, and he 
was thumping his hands as hard as a well 
boy. For that hour at least he looked asa 
boy should when Bigley’s Biggest comes to 
town. 

“Tt was better than medicine,’ said the 
clown to himself as he dashed around the 
corner. ‘‘Sure, I knew it would be.’ 

But to this day no one in Warner knows 
just why the circus went round that back 
street. They say it was a loose plank in the 
wooden bridge that frightened the elephant, 
and perhaps it was. ‘‘No. 14” knows, and 
so does the elephant’s keeper; but they 
haven’t told. 


Half-past, 


“Half-past what?” asked Connie. 

“Three,” guessed Nan. 

“IhNo.”” 

Then came Millie’s turn. 

“Nine,” she guessed. 

“No,” said Connie. ‘Ada comes next.” 

And so it went on down the long line of 
girls who were playing the game, and at last 
it came to Kitty. 

“Kight,”’ she guessed. 

“Right!” cried Connie, and then she 
started toward the corner, running as hard 
as she could, and Kitty ran after her. But 
Connie reached the post on the corner be- 
fore Kitty caught up. _ 

“You didn’t get me!’ she said trium- 
phantly. 

“No, I can always guess the number, but 
I cam never catch anybody,” laughed the 
little girl, and she again took her place in 
the line. 

Then Connie and a girl that she picked 
out chose a number, and the guessing went 
on, 

“J wish I could catch somebody just 
once,” sighed Kitty. ‘“I’d like to be 
chased.” 

“Half-past?” Nan was asking, 
Kitty’s turn had come to answer. 

“Four,”’ she said. 

“Right.” 

Then Nan started on a run; but what was 
the matter with Kitty? When she heard the 
word ‘Right,’ she had given a jump and a 
little scream, cried ‘‘Half-past four!” and 
started to run, not after Nan, but in the 
opposite direction. On and on she went, 
with the girls watching her in wonder. 

When Nan saw that she was not being 
pursued, she went back to the others. 

“Why did Kitty run that way?” she 
asked. 

But nobody knew. 

“She just looked up at the sky, hollered, 
and ran off,’”’ said one of the smaller girls. 

“Suppose we all go after her and find out 
why she did it,”’ suggested Nan. 

So off they started, going two by two, and 
looking very much like a procession of some 
kind, 


and 
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When they reached Kitty’s home, they 
found her sitting on the doorstep. Her 
face was flushed and she looked tired, but 
she smiled when she saw them. 

“Why did you run away?’ demanded 
several of the girls. 

“T was so afraid that I wouldn’t get here 
in time,” Kitty told them. ‘You see, I 
promised mamma that I would be here by 
half-past four; and, when we said that in the 
game, I just thought of it, and I had to hurry 
as fast as I could so as to keep my word.” 

“Would your mother punish you if you 
hadn’t come?” questioned Nan. 

“Oh, no; but she would have been sorry!’ 

“Anyway,’ Kitty added, “when I say 
I'll do a thing, I want to do it, if pos- 
sible’’—S. Jennie Smith, in Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


Slumber Song.* 


Hush, little baby, don’t say a word, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a mockin’-bird! 
When dat bird begin to sing, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a finger ring ! 
When dat ring begin to wear, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a rockin’-chair ! 
When dat chair begin ter rock, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a ever’day clock! 
When dat clock go, tick-a-tock, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a blue silk frock! 
When dat frock begin ter tear, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a golden stair! 
When dat stair begin ter creak, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a doll can speak! 
When dat doll begin ter break, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a caraway cake! 
When dat cake begin to melt, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a diamont belt! 
When dat belt begin to bine, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a red-rose-vine ! 
When dat vine begin ter grow, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a coach and fo’! 
When dat coach begin ter stop, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a spinnin’-top ! 
Now den, Honey, hush, hush, hush — 
Hush —’sh —’sh —’sh — 

— Martha Voung, in Little Folks. 


Getting Near the Birds. 

The great difficulty in studying birds is 
to get near enough to observe them with 
accuracy. In ‘‘Wild Nature’s Ways” Rich- 
ard Kearton tells how he overcame this ob- 
stacle. He made use of the skin of a large 
ox, rounded out, of course, and in it he was 
able to get close to the nests. He gives this 
amusing account of the working of his de- 
vice — 

Although an admirable hiding device, the 
stuffed ox had one fatal drawback: if used 
during breezy weather, it was liable to blow 
over. I remember once returning to see 
how my brother was faring whilst waiting 
for some subject, and arrived upon the scene 
just in time to witness man and beast occu- 
pying a very undignified position. The back 
of the ox had landed in a slight declivity, 
and the feet of both biped and quadruped 
were pointing toward the zenith. In order, 
therefore, to avoid accidents of this charac- 
ter during windy weather, we take four pegs 
and a quantity of string out with us. The 
former are driven firmly into the ground, 
and the bullock’s legs lashed securely to 
them. 


* As sung on the old Alabama plantations, 
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As a hiding device it was a great success, 
The realistic qualities of the stuffed ox in- 
spired so much blind confidence in the sky- 
lark that she came and covered her chicks 
whilst I had an exposure meter standing on 
its edge within two or three inches of her 
nest. 

I reasoned that, if a stuffed bullock could 
be made so useful, a sheep treated in a simi- 
lar manner ought to prove equally effica- 
cious amongst birds living on moors and 
mountains. Accordingly, I had one pre- 
pared. As the taxidermist’s men said when 
they put the stuffed sheep, neatly swathed 
in canvas, into the van of the train by which 
I was travelling to the north of England, it 
had been ‘“‘set up lying down,” and a hole 
left in the chest for the lens of the camera 
to peep through. 

It aroused a good deal of interest and 
amusing interrogation wherever it was seen 
along the route. With the birds it proved 
an excellent device. 


Not Quite a Senator. 


A small boy, who used often to see Sena- 
tor Hoar at church, always gazed with awe 
at his white hair and noble bearing. His 
mother used to improve the opportunity 
by holding up the senator as a noble ex- 
ample to her son. The boy was so im- 
pressed that, whenever he was asked what 
he was going to be when he grew up, he 
invariably replied “A statesman,” giving 
up the inferior callings he had previ- 
ously chosen. This choice too, after a hard 
struggle, had to go. One rainy afternoon 
his mother was busy sewing, and the six- 
year-old had to set his wits to work to find 
occupation. He had the happy idea of pre- 
tending that the sewing machine was an 
organ. Then he played church, with his 
mother as congregation. He sang a hymn 
to the running of the machine, and then fol- 
lowed the usual order of service, giving 
announcements of the Lend a Hand Club, 
the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, and so on. 
Then came the sermon which surprised his 
mother as much as it amused her. He 
knew he had done well, and his mother gave 
him the praise rightfully his due. After 
sitting quietly and thinking for some time, 
he looked up and said, ‘Well, mother, I 
don’t believe I shall ever know enough when 
I grow up to be a great statesman like Sena- 
tor Hoar; but I think I'll be just about right 
for a minister, won’t I?” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Ministers’ Institute. 


Ill. 
At one time it was the plan of the directors 
to have more than one address on Sociology 
at the morning session on Thursday. But, 


in deciding to have but one, the choice of | 


Mrs, Anna G. Spencer as that one was fully 
justified by the address which she made, It 
was terse, clear, forceful, the product of 
crystal-clear thinking and the unswerving 
purpose of one whose work is her life and her 
life buoyant and earnest. Her subject, 
“What a Minister ought to know about the 
Philanthropic Work of his Time,” wasa broad 
title; but all that entered into the address 
was well knit together. Those who are re- 
lated to the sociological work of the time can 
be divided into three classes,—the leaders 
who are working out the great problems of 
society, the laggers who make up the ma- 
terial worked upon and are the great burdens 
of society, and the workers who under the 
guidance of the leaders are entering the 
hand-to-hand struggle with what look like 
insurmountable obstacles. Charity is old, 
but social science is new; .and no minister 
can afford to be ignorant of the social move- 
ments of the time. The minister must work 
with the forces that draw the ages onward. 
The law of evolution is to be modified in its 
harshness by the gospel of sympathy. There 
is to be the revival of power to serve, in the 
unfit, that they may be useful in society. 
When a minister takes up his work in a 
town, he should remember that he is first a 
man, second a citizen, and third a minister. 
To no class of people do the rich go so much 
for advice in benevolence as they do to min- 
isters, and ministers should be competent to 
give advice in these matters. 

The speaker then discussed five classes of 
people who need to be worked upon,—the 
pauper, the criminal, the misdemeanant, 
the defective, the poor. First, a careful dis- 
tinction was made between poverty and 
pauperism, ‘There are people who are poor 
because of misfortune and people who are 
poor because of incompetence. Some people 
of admirable qualities of personality sink to 
poverty. But the pauper is in the condition 
that he is in because of an inner lack. The 
two classes are to be widely separated in the 
scale of human values, 

(a) You take hold of a pauper and see 
something that ought to be done for him; 
but you fix him up on this side and he gives 
way on that side, you fix him up all around 
and he slumps in the middle. There is not 
in him enough that is stable to even be a 
foundation for a structure of character. But 
this class must be helped and watched that 
they do not increasingly menace society. 

(b) About the criminal class there is al- 
ways a hopeful element: criminality is not 
necessarily degeneracy. Our whole system 
of jails and criminal courts is wrong: the 
problems of the scientific management of 
criminals are already solved. But the in- 
iquity is that we still keep up the unscientific 
institutions and methods in which the punish- 
ment of the criminal is retributive instead of 
reformatory. 

(c) Misdemeanants have a lack of one ele- 
ment in personality, and need to be braced 
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up at the point wherever the lack is. Some- 
times a person who has been a moderately 
useful member of the community gives way 
under the strain of keeping in with the social 
movement and custom. 

(d) Defectives,— Statistics indicate that 
about one child in every hundred is defective. 
He lacks something that is normal, and so 
does not develop as other children do. He 
will need for a much longer time, and often 
all his life, continual guardianship. 

(e) The poor, as distinguished from pau- 
pers, need often only temporary help, and to 
have removed the stigma of pauperism be- 
cause of having help. Where longer help is 
needed, it should tend as far as possible to 
the development of self-reliance that inde- 
pendence may be reached again and the 
person restored to the condition of a self- 
directed member of society. 

In all philanthropic work personal char- 
acter is the keynote. It is the aim and hope 
for those who are worked with: it is the pro- 
pelling power of those who work. Some- 
times it is said that environment makes the 
lives of those who are socially lacking. But, 
even if that were true, the duty would still 
remain to us to put our personality into the 
environment of those whom we can reach. 

The closing address was by Rev. Minot J. 
Savage on ‘‘To-day’s Outlook as to Continued 
Existence after Death.” It discussed im- 
mortality from a totally different standpoint 
to that of the speaker of the previous even- 
ing. Dr. Savage reviewed the present-day 
scepticism about the future life, and the in- 
adequacy of the old arguments to meet these 
doubts that grow out of the new achieve- 
ments in knowledge. Then he adduced what 
he considers the effective answer to all doubts 
of the future life; namely, the testimony ac- 
cumulated by psychical research. 

The personal and intimate things said in 
what was definitely understood to be a pri- 
vate meeting will not here be related. The 
address was vibrant with feeling, radiant in 
thought, and well-nigh irresistible in logic. 
Certainly it was strong in the power that 
convinces; and, if any man did not want to 
believe with the speaker, he must, needs set 
his will defiantly against the persuasiveness 
of that argument. All who heard were pro- 
foundly impressed. And even those who 
refused to follow the speaker to his conclu- 
sions were touched by his sincerity and ear- 
nestness. This address gave the forward 
look to the closing hour of the meeting; for 
the knowledge of psychic phenomena is but 
in its infancy, and the subject challenges 
candid investigators. 

At the business session (on Wednesday) 
the following board of directors was elected: 
president, Rev. Theodore C. Williams; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson; directors, Prof. F. A. Christie, 
Rev. Charles E. St. John, Rev. A. M. Lord, 
Rev. George R. Dodson, and Rev. Frederic 
Gill. 

The following resolutions were adopted :-— 


Resolved, That the members of the Ministers’ Institute 
at its sixteenth biennial session send affectionate greeting 
to Rev. F. A. Phalen. their former secretary. Regretting 
the physical disability which prevents his attendance at 
this meeting, they would assure him of their continued in- 
terest in his welfare and their warmest sympathy with him 
in the suffering and disappointment that have come to 
him. 
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Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the Institute be 
presented to Rev.and Mrs. Theodore C, Williams and 
the trustees of the school for the gracious hospitality with 
which they have entertained the members at the beautiful 
Hackley School. 

Resolved, That the gratitude of the Institute be also 
extended to Mrs. Hackley for her great gift to our liberal 
cause of this splendid school, and for her interest in hav- 
ing here this meeting of the Institute. 


It was voted that a circular letter be sent 
to each minister of the denomination, urging 
him to send immediately the membership fee 
of one dollar. It was the sense of the meeting 
that all of our ministers could be reasonably 
expected to do this because of the claims of 
the Institute upon their loyalty in the pro- 
motion of scholarship. 

HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Laying a Corner-stone. . 


The new building, now in course of erec- 
tion for the Church of the Disciples at the 
junction of Jersey ‘and Peterboro Streets, 
Boston, is beginning to show its walls and 
window-frames; and its completion is hoped 
for in May or June of next year. It will 
cost about $83,000, of which about $79,000 
is now in the hands of the trustees of the 
James Freeman Clarke Fund, leaving only 
$4,000 to be raised. 

The corner-stone was laid on Friday after- 
noon last, October 14, in the presence of a 
large and happy company, one notable 
group consisting of the workmen employed 
about the building. The congregational 
singing, which is customary with the Dis- 
ciples, was led with a trombone, by Mr. 
James A. Beatley, the exercises beginning 
with Johnson’s hymn, charged with archi- 
tectural imagery,— 


“City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime!” 


Mr. George W. Thacher, chairman of 
the Building Committee, then spoke with 
tender impressiveness of the sixty-three 
years’ life and work of the Church of the 
Disciples, and of the long pastorate of its 
founder, James Freeman Clarke, to whom 
this building will be largely a memorial, 
as also, he said, to its present minister, 
whose fifteen years of service have gone 
far to make the new departure possible. 
He spoke also with deep feeling of the many 
members of the church who have risen into 
a larger field of discipleship,—the ‘‘cloud of 
witnesses’ with whom we are compassed 
about,—and said that their spirit of calm, 
resolute faith animates us to-day and fills 
us with a resolve to do our part toward 
perpetuating the useful and beneficent life 
of this free Unitarian society. 

Mr. Thacher enumerated, among the 
contents of the sealed box about to be de- 
posited in the cavity under the stone, Dr. 
Hale’s Biography of Dr. Clarke, sundry 
sermons, with some of Mr. Ames’s, the Year 
Books of the church and the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and other documents 
and papers of the day. The stone being 
swung into position, he tapped it thrice 
with a mallet, and repeated the first and 
last stanzas of Samuel Longfellow’s hymn, 
“One holy church of God appears.” The 
significance of the occasion found further 
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expression in a brief address by the pastor, 
Charles Gordon Ames, who hailed it as an 
expression of faith in the permanence of 
religion as man’s highest interest ; in the per- 
manence of true Christianity as the high- 
est form of religion, because wide open to 
all forms of truth and good, old or new; 
in the continued place and mission of the 
Church of the Disciples among the benefi- 
cent forces of the city, and as a standing 
witness to “Liberty and Union in Religion.” 

He said, we are ‘“‘putting brick and mortar 
round an idea,’’—the idea of man’s kinship 
to God, the universal Fatherhood and 
Brotherhood proclaimed by Jesus. How- 
beit, the Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands. His true sanctuary is the 


humble, reverent, illuminated, obedient soul., 


Yet every consecrated spot where two or 
three meet in the right spirit becomes a 
symbol and embodiment of the spiritual- 
ization of humanity and a gate of heaven. 
We need schools of religion as we need 
schools of learning and courts of justice. 

Like those who go prospecting for gold, 
we have staked out a claim: the next thing 
will be to develop its treasured resources. 
If a blessing is upon the man who plants 
a tree that others may eat the fruit, a richer 
blessing will be ours if weprovide for the 
more abundant life of men, women, and 
children, who will never know our names, 

Rey. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, led in a 
prayer of consecration of the place and the 
people, who then sung, apparently with the 
spirit and understanding, to the mighty 
music of ‘‘Duke Street,” the following hymn 
written for the occasion by Mr. Edward A. 
Church :— 

Almighty Builder, bless, we pray, 

The corner-stone that here we lay; 


And fair above it may we see 
A house to serve mankind and thee! 


In Truth be these foundations laid, 
Each ordered course in Wisdom made, 
That firm these rising walls may stand, 
Thy witness in a waiting land. 


So shall thy people honor yet 

The one foundation thou hast set, 
In prophets and apostles known, 
With Jesus Christ the corner-stone. 


Eternal One, to thee we raise 

‘This house of service and of praise; 
Thy love and glory shall not fade 
When all earth’s temples low are laid. 


Resolutions. 


Like obituary notices, resolutions con- 
cerning the living and the dead often press 
upon us in such a way as to become monot- 
onous and to occupy space which we can 
ill spare. Now, for instance, since the death 
of Senator Hoar, every Unitarian confer- 
ence and some other organizations have 
adopted or will adopt resolutions in his 
honor. It seems to us the better way not 
to print these resolutions in full because 
there will be twenty or thirty -sets of them, 
and in general tone they must all be alike. 
If we print one set, we must print all. We 
think it better therefore simply to indicate 
the fact that resolutions were passed at any 
given conference, leaving our readers to 
infer their general tenor. 
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For a similar reason it does not seem 
expedient to print in full the scores of reso- 
lutions that are annually passed in regard 
to incoming or outgoing ministers. The 
local press gladly offers the opportunity to 
print these expressions of friendship for 
which we have no room. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, October 11. There were present Messrs. 
Frothingham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, 
St. John, and Ware, and Mrs. Keyes and 
Mrs. Morton. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, the secretary called the meeting to 
order and asked for the nomination of a 
chairman, and Mr. John D. Long was elected 
to preside at the meeting. In the absence 
of the assistant secretary the records of the 
preceding meetings were read by the sec- 
retary. 


The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of September :— ~ 


RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand Sept. 3, 1904+... +,0000 sess screenees 

PrOurGOnatious Mer astess este aeatwesssse cece, 
Income of invested funds..... +--+ ++++++++ 1,816.40 
Interest on bank deposits......... «+++ ++: 
Investment Church Building Fund repaid 


on loans....-+++ 925.00 
Books sold, etc... 510.61 
$34,154.62 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary pircores RU RIPEMETES Sy cis sipio es oe as $5,939.32 
ooks, tracts, etc.. . 1,319.84 
Salaries and other missionary “expenses .« 1,288.51 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 554.56 

Investment Church ee Hoan pone 
loaned to churches....... EE 6,000.00 
All other purposes..... = ors 8.50 
Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1904.++++seeecee seer eeeece 19,043.89 
$34,154.62 


The cash on hand includes the following :— 


Church Building Loan Fund pledged for loans, $5,854.61 
Contributions for soe eereoses oo or 

general purposes. Leia. 13,189.28 

$19,¢ 43.89 


The business of the New England Com- 
mittee had precedence. And the board 
adopted the report of that committee, mak- 
ing the following appropriations for the 
six months beginning Noy. 1, 1904: to All 
Souls’ Unitarian Society, Windsor, Vt., $100; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Gardner, 
Mass., $75, on condition that the debt be 
decreased $100 during the year; to the First 
Congregational Society, Hubbardston, Mass., 
$75; to the Church of the Unity, Randolph, 
) Mass., $100; to the First Parish, Sandwich, 
Mass.,-$50; to the Second Unitarian Society, 
West Somerville, Mass., $125; to the Uni- 
tarian Society, Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
$62.50; to the Unitarian Church, Derby, 
Conn., $450; to the Unitarian Society of 
New London, Conn., 125; to the Church of 
the Messiah, St. John, N.B., $275; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Ellsworth, Me., 
$250; to the South Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Worcester, Mass., $400; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Millbury, Mass., $50, at 
the disoretion of the secretary. 

Upon recommendation of the Publica- 
tion Committee it was 


Voted, To accept the proposition of the executive com- 
mittee of the Women’s Nationa! Alliance and the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and to join with these bodies 
in the publication of Unitarian Word and Werk. 
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Voted, To appropriate from the publication budget a 
sum not exceeding $300, for the expenses of this joint 
work. 

Voted, To adopt the new classification and index of the 
tracts submitted by the secretary. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that no loans have been made 
and no applications, in regular form. have 
been rejected, since the last meeting of the 
board of directors. 

Under miscellaneous business the  sec- 
retary read a letter from Mr. Fox, regret- 
ting the illness that enforced his first ab- 
sence from a meeting of the board in forty- 
three years. 

On motion of Mrs. Keyes 

Voted, That the board of directors, appreciating the 
faithful regularity of Mr. Fox’s attendance at the board 
meetings through his long term of service, regret that ill- 
health should have made it impossible for him to be 
present to-day, and trust that he will soon be able to 
return to his familiar place. 

Adjourned 


CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


The National Alliance. 


On Friday, October 14, the executive board 
held its regular monthly meeting at head- 


quarters, with twenty present and Miss 
Low presiding. 
The corresponding secretary reported 


visits to branches in New England, and the 
desire expressed in all sections for aggressive 
work, 

The Post-office Mission Committee held its 
first autumn meeting on October 12, and 
will hereafter meet regularly on the third 
Friday of each month at eleven o’clock a.m. 
The new catalogue of the circulating li- 
brary of the National Alliance and Sunday 
School Society is ready for use, and copies 
may be obtained from Miss Everett at head- 
quarters. The library is entirely free to all 
who wish to read the books. 

The work of the Cheerful Letter and the 
travelling libraries is being vigorously re- 
newed. 

The Study Class Committee was author- 
ized to prepare a leaflet on the Life and 
Writings of Francis Power Cobbe, for use 
next year. 


To Deaf People 


The small, 
called the 


OTOPHONE 


which does not enter the ear, but is held against 
it like a telephone, conveys distinctly the 
natural voice-tones, and In all cases of partial! 
deafness proves much more helpful than any of 
the larger instruments. In writing for illustrated 
price list, and conditions on which the Otophone 
is sent for 10 days’ trial, please address 
Department E 


inconspicuous hearing instrument 


‘ 

OPTICIAN 

Maker of Instruments for Bye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
104 East 23d Street, New York 

Also 125 en: 424 Street and 650 Madison Svenue 

Branches at Minneapolis, St. Pau! and Paris 
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The following still stand on the list of 
appeals,—Richmond, Fort Fairfield, Wi- 
chita, and Salt Lake City. A special re- 
quest for a pulpit has come from Pueblo, 
Col.; and it is hoped, in the various changes 
being made in some of the churches, that the 
need can be filled. 

The Committee on Southern Work re- 
ported several matters of interest in the 
missionary circuits. The Southern Con- 
ference is to be held next month in Charles- 
ton, §.C., at which time Mr. Gillilan will be 
ordained. Mr. Gibson and Mr, Cowan will 
be enabled to attend, and Mrs. Peterson, as 
chairman of the committee, will be present, 
choosing that time to make a visit to the 
churches in North Carolina, and taking part 
in the dedication of the chapel at Swansboro. 
The people of the society in Swansboro have 
been putting it in order, restoring broken 
windows and repairing other consequences 
of the neglect into which the building had 
fallen. An organ from West Roxbury and 
a large Bible, with one of the large placards 
of Our Faith, have been sent to Swansboro; 
and the chapel will be as attractive as the 
others in the circuit. Mr. Dukes, who has 
wished for some time to leave Shelter Neck 
and begin new enterprises elsewhere, has re- 
signed the work of the Alliance, the resigna- 
tion to take effect November 1. It is ex- 
pected that preaching will continue at the 
different stations in this circuit without in- 
terruption, the Southern work being quite 
as important as ever, and the interest shown 
by the Alliance branches warranting the 
usual expenditure. 

The many State conferences occurring at 
this season offer unusual opportunities for 
the increase of Alliance fellowship, and meet- 
ings of the Associate Alliances serve to deepen 
the interest and bring new knowledge of the 
work to all who attend. 

The gratifying announcement was made 
that the publication of Unitarian Word and 
Work would be resumed, and that the 
monthly reports of the American Unitarian 
Association, the National Alliance, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union would 
again appear together. 

The next meeting of the executive board 
will be held on Friday, November 11. 

Emity A. FIFIELD, 
Recording Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The monthly meeting of the directors of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society was 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, October 
10, 2.30 P.M. Present: Messrs. Horton, 
Lord, Humphreys, Secrist, Gauld, Griffin, 
and Miss Parker. 

The regular report of the treasurer was 
read and placed on file. It showed a fair 
balance, according to preceding reports, for 
the end of the financial year. 

Minutes of the last meetimg were read and 
approved. 

The president announced that the number 
of contributing Sunday-schools and churches 
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is 286, the largest in the history of the |. 


Society. The amount of money received 
also exceeds that of last year. 

Agreeable to a vote passed at the Sep- 
tember meeting, a report was made on the 
proposed change of date of the annual meet- 
ing. In response to letters sent to the di- 
rectors answers were received from all but 
one. The sentiment being against the 
change, the board then voted unanimously 
that it seemed inadvisable to make any al- 
teration, and will suggest to the annual 
meeting of delegates at Fairhaven that the 
present arrangement be continued. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Toronto, Canada, 
was elected to fill the vacancy on the board 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Henry D. 
Sharpe of Providence, R.I. 

A report of progress was made by Mr 
Secrist, chairman of the special committee 
as to the ‘“Fenway Sunday-school.” Owing 
to the withdrawal of those who were work- 
ing jointly in this movement, no immediate 
solution of the question seems at hand. The 
matter was referred back to the committee 
for further consideration. 

Dr. F. H. Brown and Mr Hatherly Fos- 
ter were appointed auditors of the accounts 
for the past financial year. 

Announcements completing the  pro- 
gramme for the annual meeting were then 
given to the board. 

Various matters concerning the welfare 
of the general work were considered in an 
informal manner. Meeting then adjourned 
to the second Monday in November. Lou- 
isa P. Parker, Clerk. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


In the preceding number of the Register 
was published the list of nominations to be 
voted upon at the annual meeting. It 
may be well to mention that this committee 
is created by the delegates in open nomi- 
nations, and the work is done independently 
of the Sunday School Society. Also, that 
in accordance with a by-law no retiring 
director can be renominated for at least a 
year. Further, that six of the entire list of 
twenty directors must be residents in places 
outside of New England. 

A bell will be used by the presiding of- 
ficer at the sessions in Fairhaven. The 
time-limit will be strictly observed for 
every one, and this impartial rule will 
certainly cause no offence while conducing 
to the success and enjoyment of the pro- 
gramme. 

Convenient trains on Wednesday, for 
Fairhaven, Plymouth division, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, leave 
Boston at 1.08 P.M. and another at 4.08 
P.M. On ‘Thursday morning an express 
train ‘for New Bedford (not Fairhaven) 
leaves at 8.54 A.M. ‘There is one that leaves 
for Fairhaven that morning at 7.38. There 
is one returning from Fairhaven Thursday 
afternoon at about 5 o’clock. By taking 
this return train those in attendance will be 
able to hear all the speeches of the afternoon 
and catch the cars without hurry. ‘These 
statements as to trains are based on- the 


time-tables which hold good until October 


30, when changes are to be made. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Helpful Misunderstanding. 


(Tue “‘ CorRESPONDENT.’’) 


I suppose there are times in the life of 
each one of us when to be misunderstood is 
a blessing in disguise, to be revealed as such 
later on in our development. In such cases 
our own idea of things has changed, and we 
are glad that the old thought was not really 
perceived by our friends. ‘This sort of mis- 
understanding, however, really leaves one’s 
conscience more or less burdened with doubt. 
The honest soul dislikes to purchase benefits 
by any form of deception. 

But there is another way in which mis- 
understanding may be of real service and 
at the same time far less oppressive on the 
conscience. I refer to those cases in which 
one has tried carefully to explain some plan 
of action, let us say, yet finds on examina- 
tion that on€ or more important points have 
somehow failed to reach their proper places 
in the mind of the reader. If there is still 
time to remedy such a misunderstanding, 
one may well hope to make out of the very 
confusion a clearer conception than was at 
first possibley And, while endeavoring to 
so re-explain the ambiguous points as to 
place their meaning beyond any shadow of a 
doubt, one naturally resolves to ‘“‘do better 
next time.” 

The application which I wish to make of 
this thought here is in connection with the 
suggestion recently made to the local so- 
cieties of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, that each society should include in 
its list of officers a ‘‘Correspondent,”’ to serve 
as the general medium of ‘‘intercommunica- 
tion.” (See the Christian Register, Sep- 
tember 29.) It is gratifying to be able to 
say that this suggestion is being taken up 
by many of the societies with hearty ap- 
proval.. Where this is not the case, the 
reason for hesitation seems to lie in a mis- 
understanding of the work which the “‘Cor- 
respondent” is expected to do. Perhaps a 
few words at this timé may serve to clear 
up this misapprehension, 

To show just what I mean, let me quote 
a passage from a letter, in which one of our 
most well-disposed secretaries shows how 
badly we have mixed things up in our for- 
mer statements. ‘‘Your circular letter in 
regard to the appointment of a correspond- 
ent to write up reports of our club is received, 
and I will bring it before the club the first 
opportunity that offers; but I hardly think 
that we shall be able to obtain a person who 
could fill the position, who would be willing 
to spend the time necessary to get so many 
reports ready to be published in the several 
papers you mention.’’ Knowing from per- 
sonal experience something of the amount of 
time and of the worry of mind required to 
prepare even the simplest articles for the 
‘‘press,” I certainly should sympathize most 
thoroughly with those members of the Young 
People’s Societies who felt no call to accept 
an office which should require them ‘‘to get 
so many reports ready to be published in 


the several papers!” 


Fortunately, such a conception of the task 
marked out for the ‘‘Correspondent” repre- 
sénts no reality. The fundamental idea in 
our minds in asking for such an officer is far 


‘more that we may be able to reach with cer- 


tainty and due rapidity the local unions, than 
that they shall be called upon to do our work 
for us. As already pointed out, the Christian 
Register and the Monthly Report are used by 
the National Union office as the vehicle of 
various articles and messages which, in its 
opinion, ought to be of service to the in- 
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dividual unions. But the printed page in 
itself is no creator of results. The past has 
shown us only too clearly how far short of 
its full possibilities this line of approach to 
our problems has remained, and the effort to 
secure the appointment of “Correspondents” 
represents first and foremost the desire to 
create at the other end of the line a willing 
and responsible transmitter of such of our 
suggestions as may seem to him likely to be 
of use to the special union with which he is 
connected. This seems not too much to 
ask of any member who is thoroughly in- 
terested in the progress of his union. It 
means ‘“‘reports,” but these reports are 
mostly to be made informally and to his 
own union. They will differ very much ac- 
cording to the special nature of the union, 
but there should be no union which fails to 
find something of suggestion during the year. 

Of course, this is not the only result aimed 
at. It naturally follows from the above 
idea that the “‘Correspondent”’ is the member 
of the local union best fitted to keep the 
National Office informed of what is going 
on “at home.” Part of this duty will be 
the writing of letters in answer to questions, 
and part will be the sending of occasional 
reports, not necessarily for direct publica- 
tion, but that we may know how things are 
getting along and what we ourselves ought 
to be aiming at. Some unions might well 
send in a short monthly report, others once 
in three months, others perhaps once a year. 
All this depends upon the special work of the 
given union, and should be left to the local 
union for decision. All that we ask is, do 
let us know of the work you are doing and 
how you are doing it, that where possible 
we may help you, and that we may make 
your successful efforts the means of assisting 
others less fortunate. 

I trust these few words of explanation may 
help to clear away the evident misunder- 
standing which shows itself in some of the 
letters we are now receiving, and that even 
“busy” members will not feel the office of 
“Correspondent” an irksome one. 

CaRLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 2, with the Third Religious Society in 
Dorchester. 


Rey. George Dana Sanders of the Baptist 
ministry, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for New England, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. In 
accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance by the New 
England Committee (October 10), he will be 
received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the Executive Committee shall take 
adverse action. Edward A. Horton, Aus- 
tin S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


Rey. Bertram D. Boivin of the Univer- 
salist ministry, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for New England, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his acceptance 
by the New England Committee (October 
10), he will be received into full fellowship 
unless, meanwhile, the Executive Committee 
shall take adverse action. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, 
Committee. 


- 
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The annual meeting of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada 
will be held in Baltimore, Md., beginning 
Tuesday evening, November 15. The pro- 
gramme as arranged will be as follows: 
Tuesday evening, sermon by Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham. Wednesday morning, 
topic for discussion, ‘‘The Home Factor in 
Religion.” Main address by Rev. F. A. 
Hinckley of Philadelphia, to be followed by 
short addresses by Rev. Messrs. Leslie W. 
Sprague, Lyman M. Greenman, and Leon A. 
Harvey. 12 M., memorial service to Rev. 
D. W. Morehouse. Wednesday afternoon, 
address by Rev. Charles E. St. John. Topic 
of afternoon discussion, ‘‘The Enlistment of 
Young People for Religion,’ with addresses 
by Rev. Messrs. L. W. Mason, Walter R. 
Hunt, Albert W. Clark, F. C. Southworth, 
and Theodore C. Williams. Wednesday eve- 
ning, platform meeting, with addresses by 
Rev. Walter C. Pierce, Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. The ses- 
sion of Thursday morning will be devoted 
to the interests of the Women’s National 
Alliance. George H. Badger, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union of Boston was held in 
the parlors of the Church of the Disciples, 
corner of Warren Avenue and West Brookline 
Street, at 5 p.M., Monday, October 17. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton extended a greeting 
from the Sunday School Society, and hopes 
and aims of our Sunday-schools were con- 
sidered in addresses by Rev. George F. Pratt 
of Dorchester, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The annual conference was held in 
Portsmouth, N.H., on October 12 and 13. 
The conference was called to order by Presi- 
dent Carr of Andover, and the programme, 
arranged by Secretary McDougall, furnished 
interest and instruction. Rev. Ward R. 
Clarke of Dover gave a carefully prepared 
paper, making interesting comparisons in 
Hebrew and American history. After a 
brief discussion Rev. Bradley Gilman gave 
an interesting address upon ‘‘Crime and its 
Penalty in Egypt,’ which abounded with 
personal observations. This address was 
followed by questions and discussion. The 
evening session was well attended, and the 
service was rich in music and devotional in 
character. The address was by Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., and was a scholarly 
review of what has been accomplished in 
Bible study, showing in an inspiring manner 
that through criticism and research ‘‘the 
heart of the Bible has been reached.’’ The 
two addresses of the morning were by Rev. 
E. A. Horton and Rev. C. E. St. John, re- 
spectively. Mr. Horton brought to the 
conference with great vigor of oratory and 


world’s life. 


all phases of experience. 


Senator Hoar. 
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thought the message of the increasing need 
of religion in American life. Mr, St. John 
forcefully presented the story of the latest 
activities of the Unitarian Association. ‘The 
conference was impressed with the fact that 
much was being done and much more could 
be done for the spreading of Unitarian re- 
ligion. A short discussion followed these ad- 
dresses, and the delegates were then invited 
to a collation at the parish chapel, prepared 
by the ladies of the Portsmouth parish. At 
the business session the following officers 
were elected: Mr. Clarence E. Carr of An- 
dover, president; Mr. William F. Knight of 
Laconia, Hon. James O. Lyford of Concord, 
Mr. George H. Eames of Keene, vice-presi- 
dents; Rev. H. C. McDougall of Franklin, 
general secretary; Rev. W.S. Nichols of Wal- 
pole, recording secretary; Dr. John W. 
Staples of Franklin, treasurer; and Rev. C. B. 
Elder of Keene, Gen. T. N. Hastings of Wal- 
pole, Rev. C. J. Staples of Burlington, Vt., 
Rev. Ward R. Clarke of Dover, Mr. John F. 
Kimball of Wilton, Mr. Lester B. Sanborn of 
Hampton Falls, directors. Rev. C. B, Elder 
was appointed a delegate to attend the next 
convention of the Universalists, to be held 
in Marlboro. N.H. After a vote of thanks to 
the Portsmouth parish for its generous hos- 
pitality, the conference was adjourned. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
autumn session was held with the First Uni- 
tarian Society in West Upton, Mass., on the 
evenings of the 5th and 6th of October. The 


conference opened with public worship con- 
ducted by Rev. C. G. Horst of West Upton, 


assisted by Rev. F. R. Gale and Rev. O. J. 
Fairfield. She sermon, by Rev. James Eells, 
was on ‘‘The Worth of the Prophet.” On 
Thursday morning Rev. J. C. Kent con- 
ducted the devotional service. The subject 
selected for the day’s discussion was ‘‘The 
Sunday-school.” The first speaker, Rev. 
A. M. Lord of Providence, R.I., spoke on 
“The Beauty of Character.’’ Religion con- 
tributes a definite type of character to the 
The reason for the existence of 
the church or Sunday-school lies in our vision 


of a type of character that we associate with 


the kind of religion in which we believe. 


The speaker dwelt upon the influence of the 


beauty of nature and spirit upon life, and said 
this relation runs through all the years and 
For beauty of 
spirit, love is essential; and the two elements 


of love are appreciation and expression. 


We must keep our life open to the ennob- 
ling influences of which the world is full. 
Mr. Lord here spoke of the beautiful life of 
The result of all true educa- 
tion should be the seeing of life as beauty 
which we cannot help loving, and then a 
doing of the beautiful actions which love 
alone makes possible. Rev. J. H. Applebee 
of West Roxbury spoke of ‘‘Boys in the 
Sunday-school.” The way to interest boys 
is to give them something to do, and then 
find a man to take a vital interest in their 
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welfare. Show the boys that the most 
manly thing in the world is religion. The 
real purpose of the Sunday-school is the 
making of man, and nevet was noble man- 
hood so much needed as it is to-day. The 
discussion was opened by Rey. J. N. Pardee 
of Bolton and continued by Rev. F. J. 
Gauld of Leominster. Rev. Mr. Whitney, 
pastor of the Universalist church in Milford, 
was invited to speak. At half-past twelve 
o’clock Rev. C. G. Horst invited the con- 
ference to a collation prepared by the ladies; 
and an intermission, until two o’clock, was 
taken. In the absence of the president and 
vice-presidents of the conference the chair 
was occupied by Rey. E. F. Hayward of 
Marlboro. He called the attention of the 
conference to the memorial window in the 
church in honor of Rev. George S. Ball, who 
for nearly half a century was the esteemed 
and beloved minister of the Upton church. 
Upon reassembling, the chair was taken by 
the first vice-president, Rev. A. F. Bailey of 
Barre, and the Credential Committee re- 
ported an attendance of some three hundréd 
ministers, delegates, and visitors. A com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Baltzly of Hud- 
son, Anthony of Millbury, and Walsh of 
Brookfield was appointed to consider the 
missionary work of the conference and re- 
port at the next meeting of the conference. 
The thanks of the conference were given to 
the preacher and speakers, and to the church 
in West Upton for the generous hospitality. 
Greetings of the conference were telegraphed 
to the Peace Congress then in session in Bos- 
ton. Mr. E. F. Tolman, chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed in the morning, read a me- 
morial to Senator Hoar, which was adopted 
by a rising vote. The principle speaker of 
the afternoon was Rey. E. A. Horton, who 
gave an ‘‘Inside View”’ of our Sunday-school 
work. No modern panaceas will do away 
with all our Sunday-school difficulties. We 
must depend largely on volunteer service. 
Men in the Sunday-school will help, but they 
cannot take the place of women. We have 
much to encourage us. The present discon- 
tent with the Sunday-school arises from an 
insight to its necessity. The existence of 
Sunday-school unions is creating enthusiasm 
among the workers. Educators are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of the moral 
and religious education of the young. The 
Bible, seen as a library of the world’s best 
literature, is influencing people to study it. 
And there is no other channel, unless it be 
the home, except the Sunday-school where 
the Bible can be taught. ‘The closing re- 
marks were made by Rev. John Baltzly of 
Hudson. He said: ‘‘The problem is not so 
much how to get our boys into the Sunday- 
school, as it is to keep them there. We need 
the men in the Sunday-school for the sake 
of their boys. Our problem is largely a 
family problem. We must be patient and 
go to our homes and churches disposed to 
make the best of the material at hand.” 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


UNITARIAN CLUB OF Boston.—The first 
fall meeting was held at the Vendome, 
Wednesday evening, October 12, about 130 
members being present. Divine blessing 
was invoked by Rev. John B. W. Day of 
Channing Church, Dorchester. After the 
dinner President Horace Wadlin announced 
as the subject of the evening the work being 
done by the Unitarian churches through 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, and 
presented Rev. Charles W. Wendte, who 
sketched the rise and progress of the Fra- 
ternity, growing out of the ministry-at-large 
of Dr. Tuckerman. He paid a glowing 
tribute to Dr. Tuckerman, and said that, 
while the Fraternity continued the minis- 
try-at-large, its work had developed along 
other lines as well in response to the chang- 
ing needs of the city. He then outlined 
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the work at?Bulfinch Place Church, North 
End Union, Morgan Memorial, Channing 
Church, and Parker Memorial. With a 
stereopticon Mr. Wendte illustrated the vari- 
ous features of the work, interrupted by 
frequent applause as he described the most 
salient points of the work. Rev. E. J. 
Helms then spoke of the work at Morgan 
Memorial, describing especially the co- 
operative industrial features, though he 
considered the work among the children 
the most hopeful. Rev. C, R. Eliot de- 
scribed the work of Bulfinch Place Church 
where the many departments centre in a 
wholesome church life. Mr. Samuel Hub- 
bard represented the North End Union, 
and showed the effective work done in fit- 
ting Jewish and Italian children for the 
responsibilities of citizenship. The presi- 
dent of the Fraternity, Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham, concluded with a stirring appeal 
for a generous support of the Fraternity, 
which is doing a fine non-sectarian work 
in the Unitarian spirit. The applause 
throughout indicated that the members 
appreciated the splendid work of the Fra- 
ternity, and needed only its presentation 
to give it their support. 


THE MEADVILLE CONFERENCE.—The Mead- 
ville Conference, made up of the churches 
within one hundred and fifty miles of Mead- 
ville, was organized in Pittsburg last April. 
Its second session was held with the church 
in Erie, Pa., October 9 and 10. ‘The con- 
ference was planned for Sunday and Mon- 
day that the professors and students of Mead- 
ville Theological School might attend, and 
the Meadville delegation of twenty included 
sixteen .students. The conference opened 
Sunday morning by a Sunday-school song 
service, which was addressed by Mrs. F. C. 
Southworth. Her theme was ‘‘Beauty,” 
and she showed how symmetry in life should 
match the symmetry of nature as seen in a 
noble tree, and how the beauty of nature as 
seen in Hawthorne’s story of the ‘“‘Great 
Stone Face” may be matched by a beau- 
tiful life. President Southworth, in the 
morning sermon, made the simplicity of the 
scene where Jesus called the fishermen to be 
his followers illustrate the simplicity of the 
true Church, the call to men to come to- 
gether to live and work for the ideal life; 
and such is the Church of the Living God in 
every age and clime. It was a noble plea 
for the realities of religion. At 6.45 P.M. 
Mr. W. Delos Smith of Meadville, who has 
charge of Parkside Church in Buffalo, gave 
a helpful address before the young people on 
“The Power of a Great Conviction.” ‘The 
regular evening meeting, like that in the 
morning, was largely attended; and Messrs. 
Simons of Cleveland, Taylor of Jamestown, 
and Brown of Buffalo gave three noble ad- 
dresses on (1) ‘““The God we Worship,” (2) 
“The Religious Value of the Human Christ,” 
(3) “The Church we would Build.” On Mon- 
day morning at 9.45 Prof. F. C. Doan, the 
newly elected teacher at Meadville, gave a 
paper on ‘‘The Psychology of Practical Re- 
ligion,” which not only delighted all who 
heard it, but called out a lively and helpful 
discussion. The business session of the con- 
ference was held at eleven o’clock. “The sec- 
retary gave 4 report of the work done during 
the summer. Aside from the joint meeting 
of the Universalists and Unitarians at Con- 
neaut Lake a new church was organized at 
Youngstown, Ohio, on August 28. This or- 
ganization was the outcome of six services 
held in Youngstown by the secretary during 
July and August. Following Mr. Harvey, 
President Southworth has held three ser- 
vices, and there seems good prospect of a 
permanent church. Youngstown is a city 
of sixty thousand andf growing rapidly, so 
there seems ample room for at least one 
liberal church. Reports from missionary 
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points were given as follows: Union City, 
Mrs. Dunmeyer; Greenfield, Pa., Mr. Fen- 
derson; North Collinword, N.Y., Mr. H. D. 
Smith. Brief comments upon the work 
of the various churches represented were 
then given. The Cleveland church re- 
ported a fine new building almost ready for 
occupancy, and the Buffalo church the plans 
for a noble structure, the money for which 
has been nearly all raised. ‘The Erie church 
reported that a new organ is shortly to be 
installed. Following the business session 
came an uplifting devotional service, con- 
ducted by Prof. Francis A. Christie. With 
this fitting crown to a series of most helpful 
meetings the session closed. Leon A. Har- 
vey, Secretary 


THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY ASSOCIATE 
ALLIANCE.—The annual meeting was held 
in connection with the Valley Conference 
at Holyoke, Tuesday, October 11, at 2 P.M. 
The president, Mrs. Smith of Greenfield 
opened the meeting by reading a hymn. 
after which the Alliance joined in repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer. Reports from the vari- 
ous branches represented in the Alliance 
showed remarkable activity in the work 
and interesting programmes planned for 
the winter. The speaker of the afternoon 
was Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Water- 
town, whose subject was ‘‘Sunday-school 
Problems.” His talk was informal and 
most interesting, and was followed by lively 
discussion. The Northampton branch ex- 
tended an invitation to the Associate Alli- 
ance to meet with them in the spring, and 
it’ was voted to send to the New England 
Associate Alliance a cordial invitation to 
hold its spring meeting with them. The 
annual election of officers resulted in the 
election of the following: president, Mrs. 
Mary P. Wells Smith, Greenfield; vice 
persidents, Mrs. E. H. Banni-ter, North- 
ampton, Mrs. John McDuffie, Springfield; 
secretary, Mrs. H. W. Wright, Springfield; 
treasurer, Mrs. L. P. Nash, Holyoke. After 
a vote of thanks to the Holyoke ladies, the 
meeting adjourned. Annie R. Wright, Sec- 
retary. 


Chutches. 


ANN ARBOR, MicH.—Joseph H. Crooker: 
The sermon topics for October are announced 
as follows: “War and Peace,” “What I 
would do if a Student,’ “The Christhood 
of God,” ‘““The Importance of the Church,” 
“How Much does He Get?” 


BRAINTREE, MaAss.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin: The corner- 
stone of the new church was laid on Friday 
afternoon, September 23. After the sing- 
ing of a hymn and invocation, an address 
was given by Rev. James Eells. The corner- 
stone was laid by Mr. George O. Wales, 
chairman of the Building Committee, and 
prayer was offered by Rev. Charles Conklin. 


CHICOPEE, MAss,—Soon after opening in 
September, the ladies held a two days’ 
flower.exhibit which, despite rain, was so- 
cially and financially, as well as florally, 
successful. The Alliance meetings opened 
with an illustrated address by Mrs. Charles 
Blaisdall on ‘‘Palestine.’’ October 2 was 
devoted by the pastor to “Tolstoi and his 
Message.” 


DAVENPORT, JA—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Arthur M. Judy: A Sunday- 
school reunion recently held was given in 
honor of the Sunday-school workers both 
past and present, and drew a good attend- 
ance, proving to be an enjoyable occasion. 
After an informal reception happy addresses 
were made by Mr. Judy, Miss Ellen Gould, 
and _ others. 
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SHERwoop, Micu.—Rev. E. H. Barrett: 
The Unitarian Society met last Sunday even- 
ing at the close of Mr. Barrett’s second year’s 
work here, and gave a unanimous call to him 
for the ensuing year. The work has pros- 
pered under Mr. Barrett’s care, and the in- 
fluence of the liberal thought is gradually 
extending. The members of the society 
are entering upon this, the third year, with 
renewed zeal, and the prospects for success- 
ful work are good. 


Tacoma, WasH.—First Free Church: The 
ordination service of Rev. N. H. Nesbitt was 
held in Tacoma Music Hall, Wednesday, 
October 5. The address of welcome was 
given by Judge R. R. George of Seattle, and 
an address on ‘‘Our Minister’s Duties” by 
Dr. William Snell. Ordination was con- 
ferred by Alfred W. Martin. Mr. Harvey L. 
Johnson spoke on “Present and Future,” and 
the services closed with the singing of a 
hymn, called “‘A Liberal Doxology,” written 
by Elizabeth Booth Nesbitt. 


Contributions to Unitarian Sunday 


School Society. 


Contributions having been received from 
the churches or Sunday-schools of the follow- 
ing places during the past fiscal year, they 
are entitled to delegate representation at 
the annual meeting of the Society, to be 
held at Fairhaven, Mass., October 26 and 


> 


Should any errors or omissions be dis- 
covered, or any society fail to receive its 
notices and blank credentials, please report 
to the Unitarian Sunday School Society 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, at once:— 


Alameda, Cal., First Unitarian Society. 

Albany, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 

Alton, Il., First Unitarian Church. 

Andover, North, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Andover, N.H., Congregational Unitarian Church. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., First Unitarian Society. 
Arlington, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Ashby, Mass., First Parish. _ i 

Athol, Mass., Second Unitarian Society. 
Augusta, Me., Unitarian Society. 

Ayer, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 


Baltimore, Md., First Independent Christ’s Church. 
Bangor, Me., Independent Congregational Society. 
Barneveld, N.Y., Reformed Christian Church. 
Barnstable, Mass., Cong’] Church in East Precinct. 
Barre, Mass., First Parish. 
Bedford, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Belfast, Me., First Parish. | P 
Berkeley, Cal., First Unitarian Society. 
Berlin, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Beverly, Mass,, First Parish. ra s 
Bolton, Mass., First Parish and Religious Society, 
Boston, Mass. : 
First Parish of Dorchester. 
First Church in Boston. 
First Religious Society in Roxbury. 
Second Church in Boston. ; 
First Parish, West Roxbury. 
Church in Arlington Street. 
First Parish of Brighton._ : » 
First Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain. 
Third Religious Society of Dorchester. 
Hawes Unitarian Church, South Boston. 
Barnard Memorial. 
Howard Sunday-school of the Bulfinch Place Church. 
South Congregational Church. 
Church of the Disciples. 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Roxbury. 
Christ Church, Dorchester. 
Church of the hag 4 Neponset. 
Unitarian Church, Roslindale. 
Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorchester. 
Braintree, Mass., All Souls’ Church. _ 
Brattleboro, Vt., Unitarian Congregational Church. 
Brewster, Mass., First Parish. “ 
Bridgewater, East, Mass., First Parish. _ ; 
Bridgewater, West, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Brockton, Mass., Unity Church. 
Brookfield, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Brookline, Mass. : 
First Parish. _ \ 
Second Unitarian Society, == 3 
Brooklyn, Conn., First Ecclesiastical Society. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: : A 
First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Second Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Fourth Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Willow Place Chapel. _ ‘ 
Buda, Ill., Union Christian Society. 
Buffalo, N.¥., Church of Our Father. 
Burlington, Vt., First Congregational Society. 


Cambridge, Mass. : 
First Parish. 
Third Congregational Society. 
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Canton, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Charleston, $.C., Unitarian Church. 
Charlestown, N.H., South Parish. 4 
Chaitanooga. Tenn., First Unitarian Society. 
Chelmsford, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

Church of the Messiah. 

Third Unitarian Society. | , 
Chicopee, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, First Cong’] Unitarian Society. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Unity Church, 
Clinton, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Concord, Mass., First Parish. | 4 y 
Concord, N.H., Second Unitarian Congregational Society. 


Dallas, Tex., First Unitarian Church. | : 
Danvers, Mass., Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Dedham, Mass., First Parish. i 

Deerfield, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Denver, Col., First Unitarian Society. Oe ; 
Detroit, Mich., First Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Dighton, Mass., Pedobaptist Congregation. 

Dover, Mass., First Parish. é 

Dover, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 

Duluth, Minn., First Unitarian Church. 

Duxbury, Mass., First Church. 


Easton, North, Mass., Unity Church. . 
Eastondale, Mass., Congregational Parish. 
Eastport, Me., First Congregational Society. 
Ellsworth, Me., First Unitarian Society. 
Erie, Pa., First Unitarian Society. 
Evanston, I1l., Church of All Souls. 

Exeter, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 


Fairhaven, Mass., Unitarian Society. 

Fall River, Mass., Unitarian Society. 

Farmington, Me., First Unitarian Society. 

Fitchburg, Mass., First Parish. i 

Florence, Mass., Free Congregational Society. 
Framingham, Mass., First Parish, ‘ 4 
Franklin, N.H., First Unitarian Congregational Society. 


Gardner, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Geneseo, I[Il., First Unitarian Society. 

Geneva, [1l., First Unitarian Society. 

Gloucester, Mass., First Parish. 

Grafton, Mass., Congregational Society. 
Greenfield, Mass., Third Congregational Society. 
Groton, Mass., First Church of Christ. 


Hackensack, N.J., Unitarian Congregational Church. 
Hamilton, Ont., First Unitarian Society. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Why use any other soap but the old-fashioned Dobbins’ 
Electric now that it is reduced to 5 cents, quality same as 
for last 4o years. The largest 5 cent bar, the very best 
quality. Ask your grocer for it. 


Danbury, Conn.—We did not expect so good results 
from the stars, but are glad to have it be so.—L. L. Hus- 
BELL, Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, 
Wis. 


Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


IN THE 


MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
Fairhaven, [lass., Oct. 26 and 27, 1904. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Wednesday, October 26, 4 p.m. 


Kindergarten and Primary Department. Mrs. CHARLES A. 
Lane of Hingham, Mass., will preside, with open- 
ing address. Paper by Miss Sara C. BuLLARD 

| of Boston, on “The Value of k mphasis.’’ To be 

| followed by general remarks, conference and dis- 
cussion, on this and other topics. 


; Wednesday Evening, 7.45. 
. Sermon by Rev. Paut Revere FrotuincHam, Arling- 
| ton Street Church, Boston. 
Thursday, October 27. 


nS Am. Devotional meeting, conducted by Rev. Rusu 
: R. Suipren, Brockton, Mass. 
9.30 4.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the Society. 


Forenoon, 
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9.45 A.M. Reading of the Directors’ Annual Report by 
President Epwarp A. Horton. 

10.15 A.M. Consideration of Directors’ Report, discus 
sion of amendment, election of officers, and miscella- 
neous business. 

11.00 A.M. Three fifteen-minute addresses. General sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Sunday-school in its Outward Activities.’” 
1. Rev. W. CHANNING Brown. Subject, “A Sun- 

day-school as the Result of Post-office Mis- 
sion and Similar Work.”’ 

2. Rev. MarGAret B. BARNARD, Rowe, Mass. 
Subject, ‘‘The Sunday-school as the Beginning 
for a Church in a Community without any 
Church Organization.” 

3. Rev. A. L. Hupson, Newton, Mass. Subject, 
“The Sunday-school as a Source of Church 
Growth.”’ 

ir.45 A.M. Address by Rev. Henry T. Sgcrist, All 
Souls’ Church. Roxbury, Mass. Subject, “The 
Increase of Sunday-school Membership,”’ 


12,10 P.M, General discussion and remarks. Speeches 
limited to five minutes each. 
12.45 P.M. Intermission and collation. 
Thursday, October 27. Afternoon. 


2,00 P.M. Opening of Afternoon Session, Transaction of 
Unfinished Business, and other matters. 

a.30 P.M. Address by Mr. Wiii1am C. Barss, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Fall River, Mass. Sub- 
ject, “‘What Sunday-schools and Public Schools 
can learn from each other. 

2.55 P.M. Three fifteen-minute addresses. General sub- 
ject, ‘Chief Needs of Sunday-schools to-day.’’ 
x. Mrs. W. H. Greevgy, Cambridge, Mass. 

ject, ‘The Better Study of the Bible.”’ 

z. Rev. ARTHUR B. WuiTNEY, Passaic, N.J. Sub- 
ject, “The Right Ordering of the Sunday- 
school.” 

3. Rev. Witt1aMm I. Lawrancer, Winchester, Mass. 
Subject, ‘‘The Increase of the Religious Spirit 
and Expression.”’ 

3.40 P.M. General discussion and remarks, 
limited to five minutes each, 

4.15 P.M. Adjournment, 


Sub- 


Speeches 


The hospitality of the Fairhaven homes is offered for 
the night of Wednesday, October 26, to two only of the 
three delegate members from the contributing churches or 
schools. The full delegation of three persons is entitled 
to vote at all business meetings of the Society. Meetings 
are open to all. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the 
arrival of trains. 

The special attention of delegate members and pastors 
of contributing churches wishing to avail themselves of the 
Fairhaven hospitality on Wednesday night is called to the 
following directions : — 

1. To send their names as soon as possible, and in no 
case later than Monday, October 24, to Mr. Job C. Tripp, 
Fairhaven. 

2. To put the proper prefix of Mr., Mrs., or Miss to 
their names. 

For information as to trains, see the official time-tables 
for New Bedford and Fairhaven. Owing to changes at 
this season of the year, it is not possible to give accurate 
details. 

As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, itis not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a mileage book. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. B. H. Bailey is 
Westford, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Charles Noyes is 


Carrol Street, Norwich, Conn. 


Deaths. 


At Winchester. 11th inst., Ellen J. Davis, widow of 
Warren S. Davis, formerly of Roslindale. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Chapel 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 

Personal attention given to every detail. ’ 

and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va."? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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Hanska, Minn., Nora Free Christian Church. 
Harvard, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Haverhill, Mass., First Parish. 

Helena, Mont., First Unitarian Society. 

Hingham, Mass., First Parish. 

Holyoke, Mass., Liberal Christian Congregational Society. 
Hopedale, Mass., Hopedale Parish. 

Houlton, Me., Unitarian Society. 

Hubbardston, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Hudson, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 

Hudson, Wis., First Unitarian Norwegian Society. 
Humboldt, Ia., Unity Church, 


Ithaca, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 
Jamestown, N.Y., Independent Cong’! Church Society. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., People’s Church. 

Keene, N.H., Keene Congregational Society. 
Kennebunk, Me., First Congregational Parish. 
Kenosha, Wis., First Unitarian Society. 
Keokuk, Ia., First Unitarian Society. 


Laconia, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 
Lancaster, Mass., First eae Society. 
Lancaster, Penn., Church of Our Father. 
Lawrence, Kan., Unitarian Society. 
Lawrence, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Leicester, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 
Leominster, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, East, Mass., Follen Church. 
Lincoln, Neb., All Souls’ Church. 
Littleton, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Church of the Unity. 
Louisville, Ky.: i 

Church of the Messiah. 

Highland Hall Sunday-school. 
Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Luverne, Minn., Unity Congregational Church. 
Lynn, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 


Madison, Wis., First Unitarian Society. 
Manchester, N.H., First Unitarian Church. 
Marietta, Ohio, First Unitarian Society. 
Marlboro, Mass., Second Parish. | 

Medfield, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Medford, Mass., First Parish. i 

Melrose, Mass., Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Menomonie, Wis., First Unitarian Society. 
Middleboro, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Milford, N.H., First Unitarian Church. 
Milton, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Milwaukee, Wis., First Unitarian Society. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Free Christian Church. 
Monroe, Wis., United Liberal Church. 
Montclair, N.J., Unity Church. F 
Montpelier, Vt., Church of the Messiah. 


Nantucket, Mass., Second Congregational Meeting-house. 
Nashua, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 

Natick, South, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 

Needham, Mass., First Congregational Society. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Newburgh, N.Y., Church of Our Father. 

New Orleans, La., First Unitarian Church. 

Newport. Ret Channing Memorial Church, 

Newton, M SS. 2. i 

Channing Religious Society. 

Chestnut Hill Society. | 2 

Newton Centre Unitarian Society. 

Newton, West, First Unitarian Church. 

New York, N.Y.: 

Church of All Souls. 

Church of the Messiah. 

Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church. 

New Brighton, Church of the Redeemer. 
Northampton, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 
Northboro, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Norton, Mass., Congregational Parish. 

Norwell, Mass., First Parish. 


Omaha, Neb., First Unitarian Church. 
Orange, N.J., First Unitarian Society. 
Ottawa, Can., Church of Our Father. 


Passaic, N.J., The Unitarian Society of Passaic. 
Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Pepperell, Mass., First Parish. 
Peterboro, N.H., The Congregational Society. 
Petersham, Mass., First Unitarian Congregation. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

First Unitarian Church. 

Spring Garden Unitarian Society. 

Unitarian Society of Germantown. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Unity Church. 
Plainfield, N.J., First Unitarian Church. 
Plymouth, Mass., First Parish. 
Portland, Me., First Parish. 
Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish. 
Providence, R.I.: 

First Congregational Church. 

Westminster and Woodbury Memorial. 


Quincy, Il., Second Congregational Society. 
Quincy, Mass., First Congregational Society. 


Randolph, Mass., Church of the Unity. 

Reading, Mass., Christian Union, 

Redlands, Cal., Unity Church. 

Revere, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 

Richmond, Va., First Congregational Church. 

Rochester, N.H., Church of the Unity. 

Rochester, N.Y., First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rockland, Mass., Unitarian Society. 

Rowe, Mass., First Congregational Society. 

Rutherford, N.J., Unitarian Society. 


Saco, Me., The Second Parish. 
St. Cloud, Minn., Unity Church. 
St. John, N.B., Church of the Messiah. 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn., Unity Church. 
Salem, Mass. : 
First Congregational Society. 
Second Church. 
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San Diego: Cal., Unity Society. 
Sandwich, Mass., First Parish. _ : 
San Francisco, Cal., First Unitarian Society. 
Santa Ana, Cal., Unity Church. 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Unitarian Society. 
Santa Cruz, Cal., All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Sharon, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Sheffield, Ill., First Unitarian Society. 
Shelbyville, ll. : 

First Congregational Unitarian Church. 

Jordan Unitarian Church, — 
Shelter Neck, N.C., First Unitarian Society. 
Sherborn, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Shirley, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Sioux City, Ia., First Unitarian. Society. 
Somerville, Mass. : 

First Congregational Society. 

Second Unitarian Society. 
Spokane, Wash., First Unitarian Society. 


Springfield, Mass., Third Congregational Society. 


Sterling, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Stoneham, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Stow, Mass., First Parish. 
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Sudbury, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Syracuse, N.Y., The May Memorial. 


Taunton, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Templeton, Mass., First Parish, 

Toledo, Ohio, Church of Our Father. 

Topeka, Kan., First Unitarian Society. 
Toronto, Canada, First Unitarian Congregation. 
Troy, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 


Upton, West, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Uxbridge, Mass., First Congregational Society. 


Vineland, N.J., First Congregational Unitarian Society, 


Walpole, Mass., First Parish. 

Walpole, N.H., Town Congregational Society. 
Waltham, Mass., First Parish. 

Ware, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Warwick, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Washington, D.C., All Souls’ Church. 
Washta, Ia., Unity Society. — 

Watertown, Mass., First Parish. 


SE a TE SS SE I SS SSSR SS AR 


APPLE BUTTER 


One of “The 57” 


is arefined “Apple Sauce” or ‘Con- 
serve of Apples” not as well known in 
New England as it deserves to be. It 
is made of selected tart apples boiled 
down in sweet cider with granulated 
sugar and delicately seasoned with pure 
spices of our own grinding. There’s 
always a treat in store for those who 


haven't tried it. 


HOW TO USE IT 


For tarts, puddings or as dessert, either 
plain or with cream, it is unequalled and 
with plain bread! just let the children 
try it once for luncheon, and they will 
tell you all that we haven’t room to say 


about it here. 


You may try it and if 


for any reason you do not like it, your 
grocer will refund full purchase price. 


May we send you a beautiful booklet about our bright, sunny 
kitchens and ‘‘the 57’’ good things prepared in them by our neat 
uniformed workers? A postal brings it. A ° ° z 


H. J. HEINZ CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Waterville, Me., First Unitarian Society. 
Waverley, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Wayland, Mass., First Parish. | j 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Westerly, R.I., Church of Our Father. : 
Westford, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Weston, Mass., First Parish, 
Westwood, Mass., First Parish. J 
Whitman, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Wilmington, Del., First Unitarian Society. 
Wilton, N.H., Liberal Christian Church. 
Wilton Centre, N.H , First Unitarian Cong’l Society. 
Winchendon, Mass.. Church of the Unity. 
Winchester, Mass., Winchester Unitarian Society. 
Windsor, Vt., All Souls’ Unitarian Society. 
Winnetka, Ill., Children’s Church. 
Winthrop, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Woburn, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 
Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Worcester, Mass. : 

Second Parish. | 

Church of the Unity. ; ; 

South Unitarian Congregational Society. 


Yarmouth, Me., Central Parish. 
RicHarp C. HUMPHREYS, Treas. 


Boston University. 


The inauguration of William E. Hunt- 
ington, LL.D., as president of Boston Uni- 
versity, will take place on Wednesday, 
October 26, at 10 A.M., in Tremont Temple, 
Boston. Among the speakers will be Hon. 
John IL. Bates, governor of Massachusetts; 
Mr. P. A. Collins, mayor of the city of Bos- 
ton; Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; and President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. University. 


> 


An Acknowledgment. 


Rev. J. G. Dukes has resigned as mis- 
sionary for the National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women, and we desire to thank the 
Alliance for sending Mr. Dukes and _ his 
noble wife to this part of the State of North 
Carolina. We also desire to thank the Alli- 
ance for building us a nice chapel and school- 
house and giving us school two winters. 
We also desire to put on record our love 
and confidence in Mr, Dukes as a_ hard- 
working Christian gentleman, Less than 
ten years ago Mr. Dukes moved from Charles- 
ton, §.C., to Pender County, North Carolina, 
At that time he and his wife were the only 
Unitarians in Eastern North Carolina. Now 
we have four organized churches, at Shelter 
Neck, White Oak, Swansboro, and Bear 
Creek. ‘Three of these churches have good 
chapels. We have a good Sunday-school 
at Shelter Neck. Too much praise cannot 
be given to Mrs. Dukes for her good work, 
both in the church and Sunday-school. 
She has been a helpmate indeed to Mr. 
Dukes. She has been chairman of the 
board of trustees, treasurer of the church, 
and organist both for church and Sunday- 
school: besides she has been assistant su- 
perintendent in the Sunday-school and 
teacher, Their lot here has been a hard 
one, and, if they find work somewhere else, 
our prayer is that they may find a better 
field of labor, We beg that Mr, Dukes be 
given employment and kept in North Caro- 
lina, 

Done by order of Shelter Neck Church 
in conference this the second day of October, 
1904. M. B. HANcHEy, 

S. E. BROTHERS, 
J. P. Crews, 
Committee, 
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BEDDING 
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LUXE 


DE 


At PAINE’S 


In these days of strenuous living, with so much 
high tension and speed, the only way to prolong 


your life is by affording yourself proper rest. 


The comfort of Paine Bedding 
is the 
logical result of absolute regu- 
larity of construction and the 


is not an accident. It 


perfection of materials. 


We use the choicest long South American _horse-hair. 


This hair is taken from live 


horses, running wild on the pampas, and its natural elasticity lifts it above any product that 
has ever been used in the manufacture of bedding. 


Our bedding workroom, which is a model of sanitary 
arrangement, is open to visitors from 8 to 5 o’clock daily. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyor 
$1.00 per hundred. ae it 

No. 2. THe ConGREGATIONAL Megtuop: How it ic 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 5. AMERICAN. UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred, oe 

No. 6. Cuurcu OrGanizaTion. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. h 

No. 8. Tur JupGcment: The True Doctrine of the 
qed ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. X 

No. 9. Tuer Breatu or Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. Liserat CHRISTIANITY AS MOorTIVE-POWER. 
By Rey. E. A. Horton. $1 oo per hundred. 

No. 13. Joseru Priestitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No, 14. Wuar O'ciock ts 1T In Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sour witH Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents, 

No. 20. THEoporE ParkER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorKING THEORY In Etnics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuristiAN Unrrarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CurisTIAN CuurcH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. | By 
ber James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St, Bosten ' 272 Congress Street 3 = 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, £1.50 for the series; single sermons; 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
. Home Again. 
. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 
. War and Peace. 


AWN 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York, 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Thirtieth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons Is 
printing in the usual form for the season of 1904-1905. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


New ready: 


1. The Interpretation of Life. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


Boston 
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Pleasantrics, 


The lightning bug is brilliant, 
But he hasn’t any mind; 

He stumbles through existence 
With his headlight on behind. 


“J,” said the orator, “‘come of a good old 
stock, rooted deep in the soil” — ‘‘The only 
stock I ever heard of that rooted deep in the 
soil,” interjected a farmer in the audience, 
‘“was hogs.’”’—Selected 


“So you are going to 
leave me, Bridget. Haven’t I treated you 
like one of the family?” Bridget: ‘“‘In- 
dade ye have, mum, an’ Oi’ve shtood it as 
long as Oi’m goin’ to!”—Smart Set. 


Mrs. Jaw-worker: 


said little Florence, ‘“‘I feel 
“Well, that is too 


“Mamma,” 
very sick this morning.” 


bad,’’ answered her mother. ‘‘Where do 
you feel worst, my dear child?” ‘In 
school,’ was the prompt reply.—Young 


Churchman. 


Some wealthy Africans, with whom Kruger 
was travelling in the desert found the food 
hampers gone astray. ‘“‘You are a great 
believer in miracles, Oom Paul,” said one 
of them. “Why can’t you arrange for 
heaven to send me victuals by the crows, as 
they were sent by the ravens to Elijah ?” 

“Because,” said Oom dryly, “Elijah was a 
prophet with a mission: you are only a fool 
with an appetite.” 


On one occasion, while calling at the house 
of a friend, Uncle Jerry was introduced to 
a stranger whose name was Eddy. In the 
course of the conversation that followed he 
addressed the stranger as “Mr. Whirlpool.” 
“I beg your pardon,” said the other, ‘“‘but 
my name is not exactly Whirlpool. It is 
Eddy.” ‘‘I beg your pardon for the mis- 
take,’ replied Uncle Jerry courteously.. ‘‘I 
was misled by the—er—similarity of sound.” 
Selected. 


One bright morning early in August young 
Mr. McGinnis hailed the arrival of his first- 
born son. As he went down town to com- 
municate the news, he passed the office of 
the local newspaper. The most important 
item on the bulletin was the birth of an heir 
to the czar of Russia. Mr. McGinnis saw in 
flaring letters this announcement, ‘‘It’s a 
boy!” ‘‘That’s right,” he said, passing on 
with a broad grin on his face; ‘‘but I didn’t 
think it had got into the papers yet.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


The late Bishop Dudley of Kentucky 
made friends with the guide on a hunting 
expedition near Louisville, and they became 
quite intimate. After some good times to- 
gether the guide asked, “Say, Dudley, what 
business do you follow?” ‘‘I ama preacher.” 
“Oh, get out! What are you giving me!” 
“But lam. I preach every Sunday in Louis- 
ville.”’ ‘‘Well,” said the guide, “you ain’t 
stuck up like the preachers our way.” And 
he accepted an invitation to hear his new 
friend preach the next Sunday. After the 
service the bishop greeted him as fagpiliarly 
as in the woods, and asked him howdfe liked 
it. The guide hesitated for a minute, then 
said, ‘“W ell, I ain’t much of a judge of this 
kind of thing, parson, but I riz with you and 
sot with you, and saw the thing through the 
best I know how; but all the same, if my 


opinion is wuth anything to you, the Lord 


HURCH 


meant you for a shooter! 


od L 


ARPETS. 
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Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


| SIEWASHINGTON SF | 
CORNER-WEST-ST| 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, x90x $35,784,010.50 
LIABILITIES 32,569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts te men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Reom 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENZ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ae D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


Ss. ed. {oot ER, ye? 
sst. Sec’y. 
FALL AND WINTER 


In the heart of the 
uthen Catckinn, Oxmor 


In wild, picturesque surroundings, at an altitude of 


1,200 feet. Modern house. Pure mountain spring water. 
Open all seasons. Descriptive Booklet on application. 
EDWARD B. MILLER, Woodland, Ulster 
County, N.Y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET 


BOSTON, 
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Educational. — 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Combines the best features of a college prepar- 
atory and finishing school, with exceptional ad- 
vantages for post-graduate work. Approved 
by the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board. Certificate admission to all col- 
leges admitting by certificate. Unusual facilities 
in Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium and outdoor sports. Attractive mansion 
house and grounds. Half way between Boston 
and New York. Home and social features es- 
pecially desirable. 25 girls. $700 a year. [II- 
lustrated Year-Book. References required. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
“Mrs. John MacDutffiie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £08. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. ‘Aen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


.HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THe Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. new gymnasium 


Individual 


with swimming pool. Nigra 8 teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific S ae ane Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. HITE, 


Principal, Wellesley fins Wass 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


MENEELY & co Ears 


Mee TROY, WATERVLIET, N. ¥. 


‘he True ‘* Menee andard ” 
GHIMES, BEALS y BELLS 


Seat Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


Gage ie os» wishing to spend the winter South will find 

delightful climate, and board in private family, house 
comfortably heated, broad piazzas facing south. ood lo- 
cation. For terms apply to Mrs. Lanier Eason, 112 Beau- 
fain St., Charleston, S.C. For reference, Rev. C. M. Gray, 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST.” 
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JOHN H.Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


pastor Unitarian Church. 


BOSTON. 


